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Higher spiritual truths cannot be kept within the 
limits of human logic. Supernatural truths are 
superlogical. Human logic cannot show the entire 
consistency of Divine sovereignty with man’s free 
agency, or of the infinitude of God with the existence 
of finite beings, or of many another biblical paradox. 
Hence the man who holds to a logically complete sys- 
tem of theology, is necessarily limited in his view to 
a moiety of God’s revealed truth. ' 


A great many persons are already planning for 
new work, or new resolves, in the approaching new 
year. But not so many are full of desire to finish 
up the work of this year in its few remaining days. 
The new year is, at the best, in the uncertain future. 
The old year is still present. If a person will not 
improve the old year while he has it, he is not likely 


. te improve on his method in the new year, if it ever 
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comes to him. If we expect to be worth anything 
next year, we must hurry up to prove ourselves 
worth something this year. 


It is a serious mistake to consider great truths and 
facts exclusively’ in their relation to ourselves. 
Rutherford used to say: “There is in Christ some- 
thing more delightful than a Saviour.” Great as is 
our delight in the revelation of the love of God in 
Christ to us, that is no exhaustion of the treasure of 
essential joy there is for us in the knowledge of him 
to which we may aspire. The sinless and the un- 
fallen live in that higher joy of the beatific vision, 
and the unutterable gladness ofs the life of heaven 
centers’ there. Let us lift ourselves to the thought 
of God as the fulness of infinite joy and eternal life 
to his whole universe, and the thought of his conde- 
scending love in his approach to sinful men will lose 
nothing, but will become more illuminative to us. 
We shall feel more of the greatness of the love, when 
we know more of the greatness of Him who loved us, 


There is wisdom in keeping together the things 
which belong together. What God has joined in 
their nature, man should not put asunder in prac- 
tice, or even in theory. Thus the body and the spirit 
of religion are no more to be sundered needlessly 
than the body and the spirit of a man. The inward 
reverence for the divine majesty, and the outward 
exhibition of that reverence, are so much akin that 
they never are happy apart. It may seem a small 
thing to associate the inward act of worship with a 
sordid carelessness which seems to betray indifference 
to the solemnities of time and place. But such a 
habit reacts upon right feeling in the long run. The 
Ranters, who withdrew from the Friends on this 
ground, “togk tobacco,” and the like, in their meet- 
ings, to show that inward spirituality had no depend- 
ence on appropriate forms. So their meetings ran 
to waste on the sands of indifference and unspiritual- 
ity. A like danger is before all'who would disregard 
the connection of spirit and form. 


Only he who has made a specialty of observing, 
knows what a difficult attainment observation is. One 
who knows no language but his own—and not that, 
perhaps—will make a hasty vacation tour in Europe, 
and, after spending two weeks in Germany, one in 
Paris, and two or three in England, consider himself 
amply furnished for discussions on the characteristics 
of the French, German, and English peoples. But, 
says an educated observer like Max Miiller, “it may 
be said that anybody can describe what he sees, even 
though unable to converse with the people. I say 
decidedly, No. ,.. When a European has been living 
two or three years among savages, he is sure to be 
fully convinced that he knows all about them; when 
he has been ten years or so amongst them, if he be 
an observant man, he knows that he knows very 
little about them, and so begins to learn....I believe 
the time will come when no anthropologist will ven- 
ture to write on anything concerning the inner life of 
man without having himself acquired a knowledge of 
the language in which that inner life finds its truest 
expression.” After illustrating his point, Professor 
Miiller concludes that the chief reason for our dis- 


torted accounts of strange peoples is “ ignorance of 
the language, and therefore want of sympathy and 
impossibility of mutual explanation and correction.” 
This truth really knocks at the door of every one, 
for our nearest neighbors express themselves in modes 
not altogether understood by us; and, until we know 
their language, we shall give our own hearts a false 
account of our neighbors, and so dothem wrong. But 
far more conspicuously is this true of our intercourse 
with, and judgments of, children. Not only do we mis- 
interpret their verbal utterances, but in even a greater 
degree do we misinterpret their actions, or perhaps fail 
to take sufficient cognizance of their various modes of | 
voluntary and involuntary expression, which are self- 
revelation. It is a duty to strive to understand 
these languages of our neighbors and our children, 
that they may not suffer from that “want of sym- 
pathy and ey of mutual explanation and 
correction.” 





PICTURESQUE SIN. 


Sin is sometimes picturesque, and never more 
dangerous than when it is so, The strong element of 
its danger lies in the disguising power of its pic- 
turesqueness. The charm hides the danger. On the 
other hand, the danger, made sufficiently clear, dis- 
fels the illusion. If the danger can be made promi- 
nent enough, the false attractiveness entirely dis- 
appears. A precipice may be picturesque, but not if 
my child is falling over it. An artist may study fine 
effects in boiling billows, under a black and driving 
sky, but not if his own son is fighting death in the 
trough of the sea, when the overhanging wave is 
about to fold his boy out of sight forever. A tropic 
everglade is beautiful, where gnarly live oaks and 
festooning moss build up a leafy retreat from the sun; 
but not so to the mother who shudders at every 
breath her child draws in the fever-laden shades. 

An inverse ratio exists between these two ideas 
of the danger and the alluring, picturesque power 
of sin. The hoary superstitions of old invest the re- 
ligion of Brahman and Booddhist with a power of 
infatuation which even for some Western minds is 
irresistible. The ancient teachings of the Vedas look 
as picturesque, afar off, as the carved and jewel- 
crusted fanes of India; and their grotesque and dusky 
philosophies are as enchanting in the distance as ivy- 
clad ruins at twilight. But the magic thrall of these 
beliefs holds only as long as we are ignorant of the 
moral results attained by either their religion or their 
philosophy. If we cherish the illusion of a spiritual 
beauty correspondent to the richness of ritual and to 
the outward splendor of these Oriental temples, we 
shall surely be disappointed when from a truer view 
we learn how dissatisfaction, hollowness, oppression, 
and heart-break accompany the worshipers at these 
temples, which should be refuges of consolation and 
mountains of vision. A rapacious priesthood, prac- 
ticing atrocious crimes upon human nature under the 
pleas of especial sanctity, waits upon the altars of a 
cruel, irrational faith. Old systems of error may 
grow picturesque by their antiquity, but the romance 
with which age invests them has not changed the 
false conceptions of God on which they are founded. 
It is as if one, in laying aside garland after garland 





from some flower-wreathed divinity, should disclose 
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at last a hideous, three-headed monstrosity. Tear 
away the false picturesque from any false religion, 
and beneath the richest investiture of grace, splendor, 
and old-time speliy we find the fatal principle of evil 
that vitiates all. Acquaintance with such systems in 
heathen lands shows that, however captivating “ foun- 
tained mosk” or ancient pagoda may be to the 
imagination, or however “ awing the effect of such 
names as the Ganges or the Euphrates” may be, 
their mystic picturesqueness disappears in proportion 
to our knowledge of them. 

But we need not look to so distant a horizon as 
that of India and its age-long myths to learn that sin 
assumed a picturesque aspect. Many books now in 
the hands of old and young s6 cover with the green, 
clinging vines of fancy the black and ruinous nature 
of the sins they portray, that the sins themselves grow 
as picturesque and witching as Melrose by moonlight. 
These books are supposed to look at evil “ artistically,” 
and ignore its moral quality. It is hardly good form 
to suggest that whatever passes under survey may be 
right or wrong. It is old-fashioned or provincial to 
do so. These romances appeal to the imagination of 
the young, and weave around many a thought and 
action and object a garment of light and fascinating 
beauty that completely conceals the unsightliness of 
the sin it renders so skilfully deceiving and alluring. 
_A perverted imagination alone can disguise the ugli- 
ness of sin. The clear and holy vision of an angel 
could only see the relation in,which every act stood 
to God and to other souls, A seraphic gaze would 
penetrate beneath the rose-colored exterior, and in- 
stantly apprehend the moral essence of any act. 

But not only fancied sin in looks may grow en- 
trahcing, but in our own interior world self-love sets 
an aureole on many of our own sinful as well as ques- 
tionable acts. Self looks picturesque to us, and we 
place all our falsely beautiful ideal representations 
of self on the eye-line in our mental picture gallery. 

But one may ask: Are we to rob the young of all 
romance? Are they to see life only in such real and 
rigid lines as the mature do? Why not let them 
clothe all things in the joyous colors and graceful 
forms of the imagination so natural tothem? Their 
dawn and morning will come but once. Why not let 
them enjoy all its auroral splendors? It is true that 
imagination is the morning-land of the soul. Its 
light and luster are the gleaming crown of youth. 
All the more needful that such a wondrous light and 
luster should not play around deceitful snares, to 
betray them to a darkened noon. Imagination is too 
noble a faculty to be exercised on any but innocent, 
pure, lovely, and holy things. Any one who helps 
the young to see this, acts as a heavenly interpreter 
to them. 

In these days of luxury and the refinements of art, 
the true essence of evil in many things may be en- 
tirely disguised by the extreme beauty and the highly 
artistic nature of its setting and surroundings. At- 
tractions of sense many times go far beyond what the 
imagination of most could suggest. But they stimu- 
late the imagination. The specious glitter looks like 
the very joy and hilarity of living. The far country 
is picturesque. The infatuation of the free life there 
led the younger son to call for his portion of goods. 
But the picturesqueness resolved itself into husks, 
and the full portion of freedom to sin led to the lean- 
ness when “no man gave unto him.” 

Whatever serves to set the actual and the real of 
either sin or holiness before men is a true help. 
Whatever disillusionizes sin (except the experience 
of it) is good. Whatever throws the rays, more 
intense and more steady than any electric light, of a 
moral judgment on any wrong act or course, is a 
heavenly thing. 

The imagination is ever at its work of weaving 
some web of delight in every soul, no matter how 
cramped and sordid its realities are. How noble it 
is to present to the young something worthy of their 
purest, strongest, most elevated imagination! If such 


sibly lift it toward that ideal beauty which is in God 
himself. 
Ruskin tells us that “it is one of the noblest uses 
of the imagination to bring sensibly to our sight the 
things which insensibly surround us, that we may. be 
able to vision forth the ministry of angels beside us, 
and see the chariots of fire on the mountains that gird 
us round.” To open the*eyes of the young to the 
lovely spiritual truths which no mortal imagination’ 
is too exalted to “ vision forth” for the good of men, 
is to do them life-long service. When life ceases to 
have a romantic interest for any one, young or old, 
the zest of life is gone. Only one aim can secure a 
perennial romance in life, only one possibility can 
render it perpetually picturesque, and that is “the 
possibility,” as one has said, “ of making one’s life a 
good life. This invests it with a romantic interest 
whose depth is infinitely beyond that of all pleasures.” 
The true, inherent beauty of holiness stands an ever- 
lasting foil to the false and fleeting picturesqueness 
of sin. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Whatever may be said against the suggestion of human 
errancy in the case of inspired writers, there is no ques- 
tion as to the errancy of writers who are not inspired. 
And a writer for The Sunday School Times is quite likely 
to be reminded of his errancy, at one point or another, 
by some sharp-eyed reader in this or that portion of the 
world. Here, for example, comes a correction, by Pro- 
fessor Caspar René Gregory, of the University of Leipsie, 
of single statements made by Professor Philip Schaff, in 
his recent article in these pages on “The Latest Advances 
in the Textual Criticism of the New Testament: ” 

LEIPSIC, GERMANY, December 1,.1891. 
Ep1Tor THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs: 
Permit me to make a correction in the article of my friend 
Dr. Schaff, in your number for November 21, page 730, column a. 
He says that I ought to have mentioned “ the photographic fac- 
simile” of the Vatican Codex. If he had looked at page 450 
of the Supplementum to which he refers, he would have found 
a full mention of it, with the price added, and the proposition 
for an edition of the Old Testament part. It is of ‘less intpor- 
tance to remark that, since last February, I am an “ ordinary 
honorary professor” (Tischendorf’s title from 1850 to 1859), and 
that Professor Franz Delitzsch and the publishers, not the family, 
put the prolegomena in my hands. 
Yours truly, 
CaSPAR RENE GREGORY. 


The distinction between an “ordinary” and an “ ex- 
traordinary ” professor in a German university is, that 
the first-named is a full and regular professor occijpying 
a permanent chair, while the other has an honorary posi- 
tion, awaiting an advance to the more permanent one. 
Thus an “ordinary” professor in Germany is a grade 
above an “extraordinary ” one. 








“ By teaching we learn.” This is a recognized adage 
of wisdom, But it does not follow that by our acting as 
a teacher some one else learns. It is often the case that 
the only person who gains any knowledge in a class exer- 
cise is the teacher. And here is a suggestion of the 
advantage of setting the scholars in a class at the work 
of teaching the others, week by week, in turn. An 
article on this subject, under the title of “ Teachers by 
Turns,” by Mr, George W. Coleman of Boston, has 
attracted the attention of those who have tried the ex- 
periment, and of those who propose to try it. A Phila- 
delphia lady teacher, who has had experience in the 
same line, bears this testimony to its value: 


I have read with pleasure Mr. Coleman’s article on “ Teach- 
ers by Turns,” and also the comments on it in Notes on Open 
Letters; and, as I suppose every teacher’s experience is worth 
something, I will say that Mr. Coleman’s plan has been used by 
me for about two years with great success. Sometimes—say 
ouce or twice during the quarter—I take the lesson myself, for 
the sake of change; for I notice that, if we stick to one thing 
all the time, even though it be a good method, we are apt to get 
into a rut,—and boys like new things. After I had tried this 
plan for one quarter, I asked one of the boys which lesson he 
knew best; and he said, “The one I taught.” And I found 
out, during the review, that each boy gave better lesson-points 
from the lesson he himself had taught. I have been surprised 
at the great improvement in the teaching and wording of the 
lessons, and also of the knowledge of the Bible, since we started 
this plan. Here is another way we have adopted for keeping 
out of the “rut:” One boy is appointed to collect the best les- 
son-points that are given,—say one or two each Sunday during 
the quarter. He calls them “Pearls,” “Gems,” “Bright 
Thoughts,” or by any other title he chooses. ._ These areYead on 





ebjects are steadily held before the mind, they insen- 


are very much pleased with this, and some of their thoughts; 
are very good. Jaa, 
There is a gain in fresh methods of interesting scholats ' 
in their lessons, and the teacher who is alive to wise sug- | 
gestions in this line is pretty sure to have good helpers 
in his or her work of teaching. _ But it is so much easier 
for a teacher to complain that the scholars do not study 
their lessons before they come to their class, than it is to 
do a teacher’s full part in the class when the scholars 
have come to the school, that wise methods of teaching 
are not as widely known and used as they should be. 


To find out what any Bible passage means, is quite as 
important as to note just what that Bible passage says. 
It is the spirit, rather than the mere letter, of any and 
every Bible injunction, that should be held as of para- 
mount importance, Not of one Bible passage only, but 
of all Bible passages, it can be said, “‘ The letter killeth, 
but the spirit maketh alive.” Yet this in itself is a hard 
saying to many, and it confuses the mind of one who 
wants to find in the Bible a full set of specific rules, rather 
than a presentation of fundamental principles. A recent 
editorial in these pages—“‘ How Shall We Keep Christ’s 
Commandments?”—has troubled some readers because 
it emphasizes the importance of looking at those com- 
mandments in their spirit, rather than in their letter. A 
good woman from Massachusetts, in real perplexity at 
this point, writes as follows, with much else in the same 
strain : 


It is not for me, an unlearned woman, to criticise your teach- 
ings, when always before they have seemed right in line with 
Bible truth, I trust my questions will not convey to you that 
impression. It is asa learner, with others depending upon me, 
that I ask you, an acknowledged leader in religious truth, how 
you harmonize the statements made in your editorial for De- 
cember 5, ‘‘ How Shall ‘We Keep Christ’s Commandments? ” 
with Christ’s life and teachings, and with all the “‘ ensamples” 
given us in the Old Testament? To sum up what you have 
written, do I rightly understand you to mean that we may bet- 
ter perform or fulfil God’s will by what our common sense 
dictates, than by what his Word actually says, if his Word 
is against the general understanding and practice of professing 
Christians? Did not Christ and those who pleased God follow 
the commands of God literally, showing their faith, and being 
accounted righteous for their faith shown, by actual acts of 
obedience, and not fortheir.;common sense in evading any pot- 
tion of it? If God’s, or Christ’s (I use the words interchange- 
ably), commands are not to be taken as they read, to whom 
shall people turn for an interpretation that will infallibly show 


If the Divine Message is not reliable to follow literally as it 
stands, how are people to judge between human interpretations 
of that message, when no two agree as to which passages are to 
be followed literally? How is the wayfarer to know he is in 
the “ God-pleasing” way, unless the only word he has as guide 
can be trusted as unfailing and perfect, so that, even though a 
fool, he need not err in following where it leads, and what it 
teaches, literally? 


No, we are not to take our common sense rather than 
the Bible text as a guide of conduct, But it is right for 
us to exercise our common sense in ascertaining just 
what a Bible passage teaches, rather than just what it 
seems to say in its dead literalness. Take, for example, 
these words of our Lord: “If any man cometh unto me, 
and hateth not his own father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple ” (Luke 14: 26). Now, 
suppose a man who, having come to Christ as a disciple, 
was studying his duty under this declaration of our Lord, 
should say: “I am afraid I’m shut out from disci- 
pleship by those requirements. Perhaps I can be said 
to hate my father and brothers, but I really don’t hate 
my mother and sisters; and I certainly don’t hate my 
wife. As far as I can see, my case is hopeless, unless I 
can manage in some way to hate them all.” That would 
be taking the passage in its literalness, and not in the 
light of plain common sense. But would that make the 
view a correct one? There may be those who would 
defend the literal view to this extent; but The Sunday 
School Times is not to be counted among such readers 
of¢he Word of God. But it is asked, If any one Bible 
passage is not to be taken literally, who shall decide 
which passages are to be accepted in their spirit, and 
which in their letter? The answer to this question is, 
that the spirit rather than the mere letter is to be counted 
the chief thing in every Bible injunction and require- 
ment. And just here is where the need of prayerful and 
persistent Bible study, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, is made manifest. There are many things in the 
Bible which are simple and plain for all, the spirit of 
the teaching being made clear by the obvious letter, But 
there are other things in the Bible which gre “hard to be 
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peril of him who would know the truth contained in 
them. It is this Spirit-led stndy of the Bible in order to 
an understanding of its teachings that The Sunday School 
Times insists on. 








TO THE OLD YEAR. 
BY M. K. A. STONE. 


Old Year! the tried, the true, I hold you close, 
Though fast your moments fleet ; 

For yours has been the gracious gift to know 
Our sainted ones, whose feet 

Will comethis way no more. For this your boon, 
Through many a pang and tear, 

Blended with tender, patient memories, 
I love you, good Old Year! 


Not that your days unclouded came and went, 
Not that the light was sweet,— 

But that the darkness drew us close to Christ 
In following his feet. ° 

Hallowed by fires of pain,—God’s proof of love, 
Pure, isfinite, and free,— 

You helped us gauge the cost and weigh the worth 
Of human sympathy. 


The strange New Year that knocketh at our gate, 
Has yet to learn our needs,— 

Has yet to seize the clew. Its barrad path, 
Who knoweth where it leads? 

We only know that One whose steps err not 
Is guide. He goes before : 

“J will not leave you,”—this his given word,— 
“Nor fail you evermore.” 


Orange, N. J. 





THE GOSPEL OF JOHN AS A BOOK FOR 
THE FUTURE. 


BY PROFESSOR FRANK C. PORTER. 


The Gospel of John shares with the other books of the 
New Testament the character of being a book for its 
time, a book aimed at present definite needs of actual 
men; but it is distinguished from the rest by being also 
in the writer’s intention a book for the future. The 
other books have proved to be such in fact ; John’s book 
is such in conscious purpose. This last writer of the 
New Testament is, indeed; no less practical than’ the 
others; he stands in no less vital touch with the men 
about him, with the life and thought of histime. But 
in the course of things a new prospect had opened before 
his eyes, which neither Peter nor James nor Paul nor 
the synoptic writers could so clearly have seen,—the 
prospect of a long continuance of the Christian com- 
munity in the world before the Lord’s return. Johp, in 
his old age, may well have felt upon him the burden of 
the time close at hand when no one would be left to 
testify to the Jesus of history. He may well have re- 
flected, as Browning in “ A Death in the Desert” has 
made him do, on the time when there would be left on 
earth 

** No one alive who knew, ... 
Saw with his eyes, and handled with his hands, 
That which was from the first, the Word of Life.” 


He may well have exclaimed, ‘‘ How will it be when 
none more saith,‘I saw’?” There is abundant egi- 
dence in his Gospel that he is thinking of that time. 

That Jesus himself looked forward to a slow develop- 
ment of the kingdom in his absence, and made provision 
for it, John is not indeed the only witness (see, for exam- 
ple, Mark 4 : 26-32; Matt. 13: 380; 25:5; 24:14). But 
history had made possible for him a clearer vision of this 
future of the church without the immediate presence of 
its Lord; and while the older disciples remembered best 
and pondered most earnestly the sayings of Jesus regard- 
ing his return, John recalls and cares most for the say- 
ings in which Jesus prepared his disciples for the 
intervening time of his absence from them. It is in 
John that we find reference to the sheep of other than 
the Jewish fold, who were to be brought into the one 
flock. It is John who records the prayer of Jesus for 
those who believe on him through the disciples’ word, 
and his benediction on those who have not seen and yet 
have believed (John 10: 16; 17: 20; 20: 29). 

John, then, has a double task,—the more immediate 

_ one, to teach how Christian faith is to maintain itself in 

its purity and commend itself in its power among men 
of Greek culture and modes of thought; and the larger 
one, to call forth and make abiding a living faith in an 
unseen Christ. . 4 

We have seen how John accomplished his first task 
by teaching men who were seeking for a revelation of 
God and a knowledge of truth, to find these, not in remote 
speculations, but in an earthly life, a person really seen 


. ‘ 


, 
and loved, Against the dangerons idealism of his age 

he would insist upon the reality of things seen and 

handled, bearing unimpeachable testimony to the fact 

that the Word became flesh, and dwelt among men. Bat 

the second task required a different emphasis. It would 

not meet the need of the men of coming times to know 

that Jesus really lived in the flesh, and revealed God and 

imparted the divine life to those who saw and knew him. 

They must know that he cah still be the revealer and 

life-giver, though he is no longer in their midst. It is 

not merely the Christ of his memory, but the Christ of 
his faith, that John would impart and secure for men, 

For this, the knowledge of the earthly life was not 
enough,—was not even necessary. The Jews who knew 

the outward life so well, and could say, “Is not this 
Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know?” did not know at all who and whence he was 
(John 6:42; 7: 28; 8:14). It is better to know the 
unseen Christ (John 20: 29; 16:17). John writes to 
vindicate the abiding personal presence and spiritual 

power of the living Christ in the world, and to teach 
that he can be as truly known and loved and followed 
by those who are to come as he was during his earthly 
life. This teaching he gives in words of the Lord upon 
which he must have reflected, and in the deep meaning 
of which he must have lived increasingly as years passed ; 
words not understood at first, giving place for a time to 
others that seemed plainer and made a quicker appeal 
to the mind; the words spoken by Jesus on the last 
night he spent with his disciples (chaps. 14-17). 

In the earlier New Testament books, Christians are 
sustained by the hope of a speedy return of their Lord; 
but here another return is put in the foreground of 
Christian hope. “I will not leave you desolate: I come 
unto you. Yeta little while, and the world beholdeth 
me no more; but ye behold me: because I live ye shall 
live also. In that day ye shall know that I am in my 
Father, and ye in me, and Tin you.” ‘If a man love 
me, he will keep my word: and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” “It is expedient for you that I goaway.” “A 
little while, and ye behold me no more; and again a 
little while, and ye shall see me.” ‘‘ Ye now have sor- 
row: but I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no one taketh away. from you.” 
That Jesus here promises not simply his resurrection, 
not a reunion with him in heaven after death, and not 
his return to judgment at the last day, but a renewed 
and lasting personal communion of the disciples with 
their Lord in the spirit, is, I am convinced, beyond ques- 
tion. But that it is nota mere renewal of the inter- 
course broken off by his death, but something more than 
that, and better, he teaches by connecting with the prom- 
ise of his own return the promise of the Advocate, the 
Spirit of Truth. The two promises. run together, and 
are hardly to bedivided. TheSpirit is indeed “another” 
given by the Father at Jesu’ prayer, or sent by Jesus 
from the Father; sent in his name; coming to take his 
place (John 14:16; 14: 26; 15: 26; 16:7). He isto 
be for disciples the source of a new rgvelation, to guide 
them into all truth, Yet in his teaching he will be only 
bearing witness of Jesus. ‘“ He shall not speak from 
himself.” “ He shall glorify me: for he shall take of 
mine, and shall declare it unto you” (John 15: 26; 16: 
13; 16: 14). And then the promise changes its form 
again, as it is Jesus himself whom the disciples shall see 
again; itis Jesus who in the coming time is to teach 
new things that are yet old things, only spoken now 
plainly, and no longer in proverbs (John 16 : 16, 25), ° 

Jesus, when his departure is at hand, is gently detach- 
ing the minds of his disciples from his earthly and sensi- 
ble presence; he is promising a renewed and enduring 
union with himself after the little time of separation, and 
is teaching them how the new will be a better possession 
than the old, a surer and richer good than any that his 
transient, outward life could impart. 

This, then, is the twofold message which John de- 
livers from his Master to his age and to ages to come. 
That Jesus really lived in the flesh, and that, in his 
human life, seen, heard, touched, he manifested God to 
men, did the works of God, knew and spoke the truth of 
God, gave to men the life of God,—this is one side of the 
Gospel’s message. That Jesus is still personally present 
with his disciples ; that his departure was not a loss, but 
even a gain; that men can still see him, and live because 
he lives; and that ever-new revelations of truth are 
spoken by him to men,—this is the message on its other 
side. By one we are bound to the human life; it is 
secured for us by the testimony of one who saw it,—the 
one who knew it best. By the other we are made ready 





for new, direct knowledge of him jn the spirit; for new 





light from him, new words, though they be only the 
fuller unfolding of those already spoken. 

So John does not simply lead an age given to profit- 
less speculations back to the historical Jesus, and say, 
“Here God speaks,” as if he were hostile to reflection 
and advance. He was doubtless conscious that to him 
Jesus had spoken many things more plainly since his 
departure; that the Spirit had been guiding him into 
the truth; and that his story of Christ was therefore no 
mere chronicle, but an interpretation, The same sougce 
-was accessible to others; and so John had a large and 
living sympathy with the new thoughts of the new age. 
They are well if only they are true to the spirit of the 
Master. It is good to be led into all truth, but it is only 
the Spirit of truth that can lead us; and, since the Spirit 
of truth is the Spirit of Christ, the new truth that men 
can learn can never supersede Christ, but only glorify 
him. John writes, then, not with an old man’s longing 
for days that are gone,—though the past held such 
treasures for him,—not with distrust of new thoughts, or 
apprehension for the future, but with faith and confident 
hope. He points, indeed, to the past; for he will have 
men’s personal attachment to the living Jesus warm and 
vital. But he points to the future also; for he will have 
their understanding of Jesus ever deeper and fuller, 
And in this deepening apprehension of Christ he sees 
the.one eternal way to truth and life. 

Paul had the task of adjusting Christianity to the 
thought of the race and age out of which it came, and to 
which it was new. John had the task of adjusting it to 
the new thought of a new age. Paul vindicates its inde- 
pendence and sufficiency; he frees it from the yoke of 
the past. John vidicates its adequacy for all the future, 
Paul teaches us that Christianity is a new creation; 
John shows us that it can never grow old. New knowl- 
edge can be only a further word of Jesus; for the spirit 
of truth speaks only of him. With this thought Chris- 
tianity can keep its character as a historical religion, and 
yet have capacity for continual development,—can. be 
faithful to its Master and yet welcome new truth. 

John could not have given us such a Gospel as this if, 
on the one hand, he had not had a peculiarly close per- 
sonal intimacy with Jesus in his earthly life, orif, on the 
other hand, that human friendship had not passed into 
a living inner experience, so that light had come con- 
stantly into his world from his reflections upon the 
human life, and from his communion with the living 
one. It may be that, to gain the higher understanding 
of Jesus without losing the most living personal love to 
him, and to secure both for all time to come, formed just 
John’s great life achievement, just his priceless bequest 
to the world. 

Yale University. 





LIGHT-FROM A DARK CORNER IN 
NORMANDY. 


BY THE REV. T. A. GURNEY, M.A., LL.B. 


Never will the writer forget what new light and mean-, 
ing were thrown upon the words! of St. James (James 
1: 26) by a visit paid, one lovely summer evening, to 
the noble and historic Church of St. Ouen at Rouen, in 
Normandy. 

Rouen is deservedly famous to American and European 
travelers for its cathedral and other churches, but St. 
Ouen far surpasses them all. The verger reverently 
escorted the visitor from nave to choir and chancel, and 
back again into the nave, explaining the various objects 
of interest, and pointing out the side chapels. Still, the 
conception which remained in the mind was rather that 
of splendid, well-proportioned fragments, than of one 
great temple of prayer and praise; but, just when about 
| to leave, by a motion of his hand he pointed to a dull, 
dark corner of the church, at the extreme south-west end, 

What could there be worthy of inspection there, after 
all which had been seen already? The old font cover 
was lifted, and the visitor was then bidden to stoop and 
gaze down upon the still water which lay within. The 
July sunset was just flooding with its glory the great 
western window, and casting hues of purple, scarlet, and 
crimson over floor, and roof, and clustered pillars. You 
had seen each several part before, but now you beheld 
all those parts embraced in one perfect, comprehensive 
view. In a moment the whole richness and strangeness 
and splendor of that magnificent church burst upon you, 

There, in that small compass of the circular font, suf- 
fused with the glory of the setting sun, tempered as it 
fell through the tracery of the ancient stained-glass 





1**Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty end continueth 





therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this 
man shall be blessed in his deed.” 
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windows, was 3t. Ouen as a whole, in all its splendid 
proportions, nave and aisles, roof and clerestory, choir 
and side chapels, all seen in one perfect, harmonious 
reflection. The inner meaning and sanctity of the build- 
ing seemed to flash upon you all in a moment. It was 
the revelation of that which wasseen without unity before 
as one compact and sacred whole. The details of human 
workmanship were lost in the result up to which they 
were meant to lead. It was the house of God now. It 
hagl been the house of man before. : 

Even so it is with the revelation of God in his Word. 
There are many parts and many fragments, and each is 
deserving of most careful study. But the object aod 
purpose of it are one; and this is the truth, the all-im- 
portant truth, to grasp. Men look at Holy Scripture 
piecemeal, and they study it analytically. Intellectual 
wisdom focuses its criticism or bestows its graceful ad- 
miration upon someselected part. Antiquarian curiosity 
investigates, with nice distinctions, questions of human 
authorship. But the great purpose and thought and 
meaning of the whole is still missed. 

Bat “whoso stoopeth down and looketh reverently 
into the perfect law of liberty,”—for this is the true 
meaning of the words,—receives the revelation which 
the “wise and prudent” miss. It is the same Greek word 
(mapaxvpic) which is “sed to describe the eager but reverent 
glance of one of the disciples, who came at early blush 
of dawn to seek for the Saviour’s body at the sepulcher 
already opened to his astonished gaze, ‘‘Stooping and 
Jooking in, he seeth the linen cloths lying” (John 
20 : 5, Rev. Ver.), And such stooping implies both 
humility and faith, leading, as it does, to a larger, fuller 
faith. It is the glance which is not.the hasty glance of 
a moment, but rather the reverent and patient inquiry 
after a truth worth seeking with all one’s heart. It is 
the glance which involves the prostration of the spirit, 
the humbling of reason to faith, the “bringing of every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” It is 
the glance in which true reflection, earnest devotion, 
patient continuance, are all combined. 

It is the revelation of that which can never be for- 
gotten, as a man may forget the face of his birth seen 
in the burnished mirror of the ancients, which gave but 
a partial and imperfect view (James 1; 23). And it has 
its reward. The life within the sepulcher is revealed to 
the stooping, earnest disciple. The temple of God in 
the incarnate Son is apprehended to faith, and leads on, 
by apprehension, “from faith to faith.” The words of 
grace and truth blend like storied arch and stately pillar 
into one sacred.whole, which is the living Word of God, 
—the Saviour of men. 


Swanage, Dorset, England. 
HIS MONUMENT. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 





He built a house, time laid it in the dust; 

He wrote a book, its title now forgot; 

He ruled a city, but his name is not 
On any tablet graven, or where rust 
Can gather from disuse, or marble bust. 

He took a child from out a wretched cot, 

Who on the state dishonor might have brought, 
And reared him in the Chrigtian’s hope and trust. 
The boy, to manhood grown, became a light 

To many souls, and preached for human need 

The woncivus love of the Omnipotent, 
The work has multiplied like stars at night 
When darkness deepens ; every noble deed 
Lasts longer than a granite monument. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





PERSONAL WORK. 
BY J. MAX HARK, D.D. 


In these days of organization and corporate activity in 
every sphere of human life, it may not be superfluous 
again to call attention to the importance of individual 
work,—to the fact that personal effort is to-day not less, 
but, if possible, more essential than it ever was. 

It is not the purpose in any wise to underrate the 
value of organized effort, especially in distinctively 
Christian work. I believe in it. I rejoiceinit. We 
must have it. There is an immense amount of good 
being done by our various religious associations, societies, 
circles, and clubs, that otherwise would never be done. 
We need, not less, but vet more, organization, inside 
and outside the church. But along with it we need also, 
and must have, much more individual, personal effort. 

I have little sympathy with the wailing and protesting 
we sometimes hear against what is called the prevalent 


_ tendency to “over-organization.” There is nothing to 


a 


be feared from too much organized work, The only 
danger lies in too little personal labor, in acting upon 
the idea that the former can be substituted for the latter, 
and that we can fulfil our whole duty through the 
medium of some association which we have joined, and 
to which we contribute. Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
duty is something that is not transferable. My duty is 
mine, and no one else’s; nor can I get rid of it in any 
other way than by simply doing it,—myself, personally. 

Failure to realize this fact is the cause, not only of so 
many well-ineaning people wasting hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars every year in misdirected, or, what is 
about the same, undirected, charities, but also of the 
existence of so many religious and benevolent organiza- 
tions that are more of an encumbrance and hindrance to 
real Christianity than a help; for associated work can 
be effective only in proportion to the personal’ interest, 
activity, and faithfulness of the individuals associated. 
Nothing can take the place of this,—not minuteness of 
organization; not skilfulness of plan; not the most bound- 
less abundance of money. As some one has recently 
forcibly said, “ Not money, but men, is what the world 
needs; not a check for a large amount, but a personal, 
intelligent interest, which gives what money cannot 
buy.” 

Now this is applicable as much to Sunday-school work 
as to any other. It is work for souls, for human charac- 
ters, for immortal lives. It needs all the organized 
effort possible, united worship, class teaching, social en- 
tertainment, good libraries, etc. But, with all this, over 
and above it all, and more than all else, it needs living, 
loving men and women, to devote themselves—not only 
their money or their time alone, or their mere talents, 
but themselves personally—to the task of winning and 
saving the individual boys and girls of our land for 
Christ. Nothing short of this will answer. Nothing 
short of it will bring. the result aimed at. The scholars 
in my class need all that the most thoroughly organized 
and perfectly equipped school can give them. But their 
greatest need, that without which all the rest must be in 
vain, is my own affectionate interest, my own personal 
sympathy and warm love for each individual scholar 
This only will reach their hearts in such a manner as to 
make them plastic and capable of being molded and 
fashioned into the image. of Him who: is our great and 
only model. It is not enough to teach them all about 
Christ and him crucified, not enough to point them to 
him, and tell them how to serve him aright. We must 
ourselves bring him to them, literally and actually,—not 
by impersonal class teaching or society work, but by 
offering them in our own selves the personal interest 
and love of Jesus, manifest in oar sympathy and love 
for them. 

To reach human lives and touch human souls, institu- 
tions and associations are incompetent. It can only be 
done by the personal interest of other individual human 
men and women, through whose warm hearts the love 
and sympathy of the Saviour reveal themselves. To win 
them and hold them, Christ must be reincarnated in 
individual men and women; the Word must again be 
made flesh ; his helpful hand must be felt in the warm 
clasp of a real human hand, and his brother-love seen in 
the tender love looking out from some pair of real human 
eyes. Nanght else can do it; naught else than personal, 
face to face, hand to hand, contact with even the least 
of his brethren, the lowliest, most ignorant and abject. 

And so ofall work that is to touch and uplift and en- 
noble the lives of men, not only for time, but for eternity. 
It demands personal effort, personal sacrifice of self in 
the fullest sense. Our material gifts can supply only 
material wants; and this must often be done first of all 
as furnishing the essential conditions of what is to fol- 
low. But money will never buy a heart, even the mean- 
est. That can be won only in exchange for a heart,—a 
life for a life. To gain men’s selves, and lead and lift 
them up, we must give ourselves to the task. The fine 
churches we build, and well-equipped schools we have, 
and Christian organizations of all kinds we found and 
endow, the larger becomes the opportunity, and the more 
imperative the need to complement these and make them 
effective, by individual devotion and personal effort on 
the part of the earnest, loving, consecrated men and 
women ofour land. To reach the masses and change 
the character of society from unchristian to Christian, 
the separate men, women, and children who constitute 
these must be reached by the individual men, women, 
yes, and children, who first have had their personal char- 
acters changed from unchristian to Christian, from self- 
indulgent and sin-serving to self-denying and Christ- 
loving. Nothing else will do. No matter how we perfect 





our organization or multiply our machinery, the personal 


element can never be eliminated. In our Lord’s vine-; 
yard there will always remain “ to every man his work,” 
Lancaster, Pa. r 





HIS LOVE GIFT. 
BY ANNA TEMPLE. 


The Lord looked down from heaven above 
My sinful self to see, 

And though he knew my sinfulness, 
He loved me. 


He came and offered me himself; 
My wayward heart he sought; 

And as a token of his love 
A gift he brought. 

He brought me pain, and asked that I 
Would share his agony ; 


He gave me sorrow just because 
He lovéd me, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





PRIMARY METHODS: 


ViIsIToRs, 
BY ISRAEL P, BLACK. 


Primary teachers often ask, “‘ Do you allow visitors in 
your room, and what do you do withthem?”’ I will try 
to answer this question by asking another: Is there any 
reason why visitors should not be welcomed to this class= 
room ? 7 

Some teachers reason as follows: “ Our rooms are not 
large enough to properly accommodate our friends?’ 
“ Visitors are brought so close to the children that their 
attention is diverted from the exercises of the class, and 
it is very annoying to us.” “ Visitors will converse be- 
tween themselves, and often make derogatory remarks 
which reach the ears of the scholars.” ‘ It is embarrass- 
ing to watch the expressions on the faces of visitors, and 
I have almost broken down when I thought the smile 
upon the face of the visitor was caused by something I 
had said or done.” ‘“ My children cannot always be in 
the best of order, afd visitors are not willing to over- 
look this.” 

Many teachers (more especially females) imagine they 
are timid (or are really so), and dislike to have others 
listen to theit voice’and literary efforts. f 

After all these objections, let me give a few strong 
points why those who desire should not only be per- 
mitted to visit this class, but should be cordially wel- 
comed on all occasions. 

1. Because not only all Sunday-schools, but all the 
classes in the school, should always be open to the public. 

2. Because many parents desire to visit the Sunday 
home of their children. 

8. Because it often gives pleasure to the little ones to 
bring their parents or some playmate to see “our school.” 

4. Because many teachers are anxious to see the 
methods in pse by others. 

Let us look at the several kinds of people who desire 
to visit the primary class, and who ought to be allowed 
to do so. 

1, There is the pastor, who ought to look in on this 
class as often as it is possible, and for whom I always 
have a “pastor’s chair” by the side of my platform, 
where he can look into the faces of the lambs of his flock. 


if he is faithful in his duties, and stay as long as he can 
find time; but he should not interrupt teachers (as many 
do) when they are conducting an exercise, or teaching a 
lesson. If he desires to speak to the teacher, the best 
time to do so is during the singing of a song. 

8. The secretary and treasurer of the main school often 
come into this room just when they are least wanted, 
and sometimes create disturbance. It is far better for 
the secretary of the primary class to take the reports te 
these officers at such a time as they may be required. 

4. Then there is the little boy or girl who comes as a 
visitor with a playmate. They should be made very 
welcome ; and, if possible, change the regular seating a 
litde, so that they can sit near their host (a few loose 
chairs are very handy for this purpose.) Be sure that 


they have no regular place of attendance, and you may 
secure a new scholar. Publicly give a word of welcome 
to these little strangers, and make mention of them in 
your prayer. Be sure that they receive the lesson and 
picture papers as they are dismissed. 

5. Mother and (occasionally) father will visit the class: 
Every possible attention should be paid to them. ‘The 
eyes of their little one will watch very closely to see if 
you take notice of the parent they have brapght Mother 
has daily, and perhaps hourly, heard about “dur teacher 





" [Wol. KXXIIL, No. 52. 





2. The superintendent should look in every Sunday, . 


these are spoken to, and invited toeomeagain. Perhaps 
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anid our class,” and this may be her first viqit. Now is 
your opportunity (for which you have waited) to make 
her acquainted with the work of the class, and to explain 
to her what you expect the child to learn during the 
week. Ifthe class is in need of financial support, now 
is a good time to speak about it, and solicit the parent's 
help. 

Some teachers set apart special visiting days for parents, 
and issue through the children, cards of invitation to 
them; and thus in the course of the year succeed in 
getting a great proportion of these parents, not only to 
visit the class, but to become more interested in the work. 

6. We now come to one class of mothers who are com- 
pelled to come every week, because the little one is too 
timid to sit among the other children, What shall we do 
with this regular visitor? Place a chair for her by the 
side of the child until they become better acquainted. If 
the mother is still interested to attend, she can occasion- 
ally be invited to supply the place of an absent assistant, 
and in time may develop into a very efficient helper, and 
have a regular division assigned to her. My experience 
has been that these mothers have made better helpers 
than the younger teachers. 

7. Finally, we come to a class of visitors that to some 
teachers are a great “bugbear;” namely, the primary 
teacher who is on a visiting tour. It isa great relief to 
these workers to have a Sunday free from care. As they 
enter your room they feel like a child just released from 
school, and about to enjoy some treat. They visit your 
class primarily that they may learn something new that 
wil! help them in their class work. 

Bow shall this class of visitors be received? 

Take them very cordially by the hand, and give them 
a hearty, sympathetic shake, that will make them feel 
that they are welcomed. Inquire about their class and 
methods, but be sure and tell them more about your class 
work and your methods, and give them samples of every- 
thing you are now using or have ever found of value. 
Give them a seat, if possible, in front of the class; they 
will receive a much better impression from this point of 
view. Ask them to remain after the session, when: you 
will have more time to spend in explanation of your 
methods, and you can then compare notes. Do not in- 
vite them to speak to the class, unless you are sure they 
have something to say about the lesson of the day. The 
old-fashioned custom of inviting every visitor to speak to 
the children ought to be (if it is not) passing away. A 
teacher who is on a vacation is not supposed to have 
prepared the lesson as perfectly as usual. While you 
may think you are paying them a compliment, I am 
sure they much prefer to sit quietly and absorb all they 
see and hear? 

Where shall the visitors be seated ? 

When the size and arrangement of the room admits, 
the best place is at the rear of the class, where the scholars 
cannot see and hear them talk to each other (as they are 
liable to do). In front of the class is the next best place, 
where the children can see, and become accustomed to 
having them there. On the sides of the class is the very 
worst place. They are then in the way of the assistants, 
and so near the children that they are constantly turn- 
ing aside to look at them. I know of one school which 
has a small, raised gallery at one side, which is well filled 
with visitors, and appears to be very satisfactory. 

Prithary teachers should exhibit more courage in the 
presence of visitors, for the following reasons : 

1. A teacher’s first duty is to the class before him, to 
whom he brings a message from God; and he should try 
to forget, for the time. that any one but the children and 
God is listening to his feeble efforts. 

2. He should not think how poor and feeble are his 
efforts, but how much better could any one of the visitors 
before him perform the same work. 

8. He should accustom himself to the presence of 
visitors. If he does not now receive visitors, he should 
begin at once, and, my experience for it, he will find no 
more embarrassment from the presence of twenty than 
he would from five. I have suffered as much as any one 
from this cause, and I am glad to be able to say that I 
now really enjoy the presence of friends, and during the 
last year I received and gladly welcomed over one thou- 
sand into my class room. 

I have visited schools where I have been denied the 
privilege of entering the primary class room. Once I 
was told by the superintendent of one of the largest 
schools in the country, “ Ask me anything else, and I will 
gladly grant it; but Damrafraid to go in there myself.” 
“No admittance” appeared to be the rule in that room. 
Was this right in the sight of God and man? 

What should be the rule of conduct, in a primary 
teacher, toward visitors? 


+ 


1. Shake hands with, and speak a word to, every one, 
old and young. Seat the older people by themselves, 
and do your best to seat the little strangers among the 
children, where they will feel at home. 

2. When the time for opening arrives, do not use an- 
other moment with the visitors, but, excusing yourself, 
leave them, and take up the regular program of the 
afternoon. : 
Do not be persuaded to vary this, and introduce some 
song or exercise that you know the children excel in, 
and will give you a chance to “show them off.” This is 
often the natural feeling of the average teacher, but the 
effect is not good upon the children, and conveys a wrong 
impression regarding your work, Use the regularly laid 
out program for the day, unless some visitor should make 
a special request to hear a particular exercise that he has 
been told about, and to use it will not seriously alter 
your program. . 
Philadelphia. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. ~ 


—_—_—_—_—————. 


THE CRICKET’S SONG. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Can you tell me, tiny cricket, 
Why your song is hushed to all, 
Till the sun, through clouds of ashen, 
Dimly drops,—a crimson ball ? 
When the winds are wailing round us, 
And the storm is driving near, 
Ah, we never miss you, cricket, 
With your “ Cheer up! cheer!” 


When the gold of morning glitters 
On the frozen fields about, 

Though I watch your cosy corner, 
Yet you never will peep out. 

In the noonday stir and gladness, 
Not one chirp from you we hear, 

And I wonder where is cricket 
With his ‘Cheer up! cheer!” 


Know you, little child, the sweetness 
Of a word in kindness said, 
When the way is dim and lonely, 
And the heart is full of dread ? 
How it lifts a life from sadness ! 
1 but do God’s bidding here, 
When I try to gild the shadows 
With my “ Cheer up, cheer!” 


Mine it is to sing the sweetest 
All the dark ahd dawn between; 
Need a kind word lose its value, 
Though the giver be unseen? 
There are birds to sing in sunlight, 
All the summer of the year; 
Let me glad the wintry weather 
With my “ Cheer up, cheer!” 


New York City. 





A RAMBLE IN BIRDVILLE. 


BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


How much one may often learn in a single tramp to 
the homes of the birds! There are special days when a 
few hours spent in the fields or woods will repay one a 
hundred-fold for all one’s efforts. I want to sketch 
a delightful ramble I took through what I call “ Bird- 
ville” one day in the latter part of last October; only 
reminding you that a tramp at any other time would be 
likely to prove just as instructive, if you keep your 
eyes open, 

Birdville is a tract of woodland about a half-mile 
from the town in which I live,—a woodland fairly teem- 
ing with interesting folk in feathers and furs. I often 
have to think how well the birds must be acquainted 
with every part of their leafy city, with every gallery 
and chamber and nook, with all the streets and alleys, 
with every winding staircase of twigs, and with the cel- 
lars and attics in which their favorite sweatmeats are 
stored,—just as you know every corner of the house you 
live in. 

No sooner had I reached the suburbs of Birdville— 
that is, the border of the woods—than I found a large 
company of white-throated sparrows, which, it almost 
seemed, had come out to welcome me. Hark! One of 
them broke into song. It was a very sweet, tremulous 
trill, beginning with a long syllable and ending with 
three galloping bounds, each swifter than the one be- 
fore it. 





These sparrows were fourneying southward, and, like 





true pilgrims, they sang as they went. In the spring 
their voices are still sweeter; for they are always a little 
out of tune in the autumn. You can readily tell these 
birds from the other sparrows by their white throats, 
which make them look almost like gray-beards; so that 
I am often tempted to call them grandpa,—of course, in 
a very respectful way. 

A little farther on, a flock of robins first chirped as if 
half startled by my presence, and then several of them 
began to sing; but they favored me with only a scrap of 
robin music on that day, just enough to keep themselves 
in tune for next spring, when they will make the woods 
echo. Still, it was something to prove to one’s friends 
that robins will sometimes sing in the autumn. 

These songs still lingering in my ears, I threaded my 
way deeper into the woods where the underbrush grew 
quite thick. There, as usual, I found my saucy little 
friend, the crested titmouse, tilting about on the twigs 
of a sapling like a performer in a circus. Sometimes he 
hung lightly to the under side of a spray while he pecked 
nits and other dainties from the lower surface of a leaf. 
While doing so, he happened to catch sight of an insect 
buzzing by, when he flung himself at it like a feathered 
ball; but for some reason he missed his mark, and the 
insect, in its efforts to escape, let itself drop toward the 
ground. A pretty scene followed; the titmouse whirled 
around and around, dashing this way and that, in hot 
pursuit, fluttering his wings very fast, until he alighted 
on the ground among the dry leaves, where he at last 
succeeded in capturing his prize. He gulped it down 
with a sly wink, as much as to say: “ Wasn’t that a 
clever trick, sir? Beat it if you can.” 

Then he picked up a seed, and flew with it toa twigina 
dogwood sapling, where he placed it under his claws, 
holding it firmly as he nibbled it with his stout little beak. 
His meal finished, he suddenly pretended to be greatly 
alarmed at something, called loudly, “Chick, chick-a-da! 
chick-a-da-da!” and then darted away like an arrow. 

At the border of the winding road I also found his 
little cousin, the black-capped chickadee, or tomtit. He 
is a dear little fellow, with whom you would fall in love 
at first sight. He wears a black cap and necktie, anda 
natty little coat of bluish-gray, and whistles a sweet 
little minor tune which always makes us grown people 
want to be boys and girls again, it is so sad and far away. 
It is oftenest heard in the spring, which is the proper 
song season for all birds; but I have been so happy as 
to hear it both in the autumn and winter, when the 
weather was not too cold. 

A pair of these tomtits were frisking about in the 
bushes before me, on the day of my trampr How dain- 
tily they pecked at the tips of the branches, or placed a 
seed beneath their claws on a twig, and picked it to 
pieces! One of them must have been a young bird, for 
his wings, just where they crossed over the back, were 
curiously striped with white. It was the first time I had 
ever seen a black-cap marked in that way, and I felt 
glad that I had observed something new about chick- 
adees. 

In another part of Birdville I found woodpeckers, her- 
mit thrushes, and golden-crowned kinglets, but have 
only time to say that a kinglet, much to my surprise, 
dropped from a twig above me to the ground, right at 
my feet, passing within two or three inches of my face. 
Quick asa flash he leaped to a sapling before me, and 
then I saw that he held a worm in his tiny bill. Of 
course, that was the prize for which he had dashed in 
such a headlong way to the ground. 

Birdville includes a swamp, which might be called a 
“flat,” lying to the south-east of the woodland. As soon 
as I stepped over into this part of my bird town, the song 
sparrows, which are very partial to lowlands, greeted nfe 
with their sweet, twittering lays. In the fall they usually 
warble a continuous song, quite unlike their loud trills 
of spring. But last February, when the weather became 
pleasant, they were in full tune, singing as gaily as they 
did afterward in May. 

One of the greatest surprises of the day was hearing 
the song of a red-winged blackbird,—a very rare sound 
except in the spring. But the handsomest finches I saw 
were the white-crowned sparrows. There were three of 
them,—one a young bird, the top of whose head was 
wholly black, except a tiny white spot in the center of 
the crown, gleaming like a diamond. How different 
from the old birds, whose entire crown was pure white, 
bordered on each side by a black band! This was the 
first time I had ever seen a white-crowned sparrow with 
such head-markings. And thus, you observe, I added 


several new things, during my tramp, to my knowledge 
of the inhabitants of Birdville. ; 





Springfield, O. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_—>—_ 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1892.] 


1, January 3.—The Kingdom of Christe ............000escseoeredereroes Taa. 11 : 1-10 
2. January 10.—A Sor z of Salvation.....................Isa. 26: 1610 
8, January 17.—Overcome with Wine, Isa. 28 ; 1-13 
4. January 24.—Hezekiah’s Prayer and Deliverance...,Isa, 37 : 14-21, 33-38 













5. Tgnuary 31.—The Suffering SAVIOUL,........00-rccreraseoens strveenes Isa. 53 : 1-12 
6, February 7.—The Gracious Call.........cccsssssscssssrerereessen ensene Isa, 55 : 1-13 
7, February 14.—The New Covenant.......... SOY, 31 : 27-87 
8. February 21.—Jeholakim's Wickedness..................000-ers00 Jer. 36 : 19-31 
9. February 28.—Jeremiah Persecuted... ......ccersevnneeseersereee Jer. 37 : 11-21 
10. March 6,—The Downfall of Judah...... eee OF, 39: 1-10 
ll, March 13.—Promise of & NOW Heart........2.. cccooses conceseenees Ezek. 36 : 25-38 
12. March 20.—Review. 
13. March 27,—The Blessings of the Gospel................ccseerserrsens Isa. 40 : 1-10 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, JANUARY 10, 1892. 
Titte: A SONG OF SALVATION. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Isa, 26: 2-40. Memory verses: 1-4.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1 In that day shall this song be | 1 In that day shall this song be 
sung in the land of Judah; Ws sung in the land of Judah: We 
have a strong city ; salvation will have a strong city; salvation 
God appoint for walls and bul- will he appoint for walls and 
warks, 2 bulwarks. Open ye the gates, 

2 Open ye the gates, that the that the righteous nation 
righteous nation which keepeth which keepeth truth may enter 
the truth may enter in. 8 in, 'Thou wilt keep Aim *in 

$8 Thou wilt keep him in perfect perfect peace, whose *mind és 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee : stayed on thee ; because he trust- 
because he trusteth in thee. 4 eth in thee. Trust ye in the 

4 Trust ye in the Lorp for ever: Lorp for ever: for in *the Lorp 
for in the Lonp JEHOVAH is ever- JEHOVAH is an everlasting 
lasting strength. 5 rock. For he hath brought 

6 ¢ For be bringeth down them down them that dwell on high, 
that dwell on high; the lofty city, the lofty city: he layeth it low, 
he layeth it low; he layeth it low, he layeth it low even to the 
even to the ground; he bringeth ground; he bringeth it even to 
it even to the dust. 6 the dust. The foot shall tread 

6 The foot shall tread it down, it down; even the feet of the 
even the feet of the poor, and the poor,and thesteps of the needy. 
steps of the needy. 7 The way of the just is* upright- 

7 The way of the just is upright- ness: thou that art upright 
ness: thou, most upright, dost dost? direct the path of the just, 
weigh the path of the just. 8 Yea, in the way of thy judge- 

8 Yea, in the way of thy judg- ments, O Lorp, have we waited 
ments, O Lorp, have we waited for thee; to thy name and to 
for thee ; the desire of our soul is thy memorial is the desire of 
t6 thy name, and to the remem-/ 9 our soul. With my soul have 
brance of thee. I desired thee in the night; 

9 With my soul have I desired yea, with my spirit within me 
thee in the night; yea, with my will I seek thee *early: for 
spirit within me will I seek thee when thy judgements are in 
early: for when thy judgments the earth, the inhabitants of 
are in the earth, the inhabitants the world learn righteousness. 
of the world will learn righteous- | 10 Let favour be shewed to the 
ness, wicked, yet will he not learn 

10 Let favour be shewed to the righteousness ; in the land of 
wicked, yet will he not learn uprightness will he deal wrong- 
righteousness ; in the land of up- fully, and will not behold the 
rightness will he deal unjustly, majesty of the Lorp, 
and will not behold the majesty 
of the Lorp. 








10r, A stedfas, mind thou keepest in perfect . because tt dc. 2 Heb. 
oon peoen Str, imagination *Heb. Jah Jehovah. See ch. xii.2 Or, 
a rock of ages *Or.a right way; the path of the just thou directest aright 
TOr, level *Or, diligently 
e American Revisers wonld substitute “faith” for “truth” in 
warn 2; “Jehovah even Jeb~ vah" for “the Lord Jehovah” in verse 4, 
and omit “Jehovah” from margin; in verse 8 would read " name, even 
to thy memorial name,” and add in margin “See Ex. ill, 15;” in 
verses 8 and 9 would use the spelling “ judgments;" in verse 9 would 
read “ earnestly ’ instead of ‘ early,” and omit marg, *; and would sub- 
stitute ‘‘Jehovah”’ for “ tue Lorp” toroughout, 





LESSON PLAN, 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Christ the King. 


Goxtpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no 
ond.—Luke 1 : 33. 





Lesson Topic: Joy of the King’s Subjecte. : 
1. Song of the King’s Subjects, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. The Kir.g and his Enemies, vs. 5, 6, 10. 
3. The King and his Friends, vs. 7-9. 
Gotpen Text: Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.—Isa. 26 : 4. 





Darty Home Reaprixes / 


M,.—Isa. 26: 1-10. Joy of tne King’s subjects. 
T.—Isa. 24: 1-12. Judgments on the land. 
W.—Isa. 24: 13-23. Joy amid judgments. 

T.—Isa. 25: 1-12. God praised for his judgments. 
F.—Exod. 15: 1-21. Songs by the sea. 

$.—Rev. 5:1-14. The new song. 

$.—Rey. 7: 9-17. A heavenly song. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SONG OF THE KING’S SUBJECTS. 


1. The Strong City: 
We have a strong city (1). 
David took the strong hold of Zion (2 Sam. 5 : 7) 


The mountains are round about Jerusalem (Psa. 125 : 2). 
Having a wall great and bigh (Rev. 21 : 12). 


ll, The Holy Occupants : 

The righteous nation... may enter in (2), 

The unclean shal! not pass over it (Isa. 35 : 8). 

There shall no stranger pass through her any more (Joel 3 : 17). 
There shall in no wise enter into it anything unclean (Rev. 21 : 27). 


il. The Perfect Peace ; ‘ 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace (3). 
All her paths are peace (Prov. 3 : 17). 


My peace I give unto you (John 14: 27). 
The Bingdom of God is... peace and joy (Rom. 14 ; 17). 


IV. The Abiding Trust : 
Trust ye in the Lord for ever (4). 


Blessed is the man that trusteth in him (Psa, 34 : 8), 
They that trust in the Lord are as mount Zion (Psa. 125 : 1). 
We have our hope set on the living God (1 Tim. 4 : 10). 


Il, THE KING AND HIS ENEMIES. 


1. Enemies Brought Down: 
He hath brought down them that dwell on high (5). 


Thou, O God, shalt bring them down into the pit (Psa, 55 : 23). 
He putteth down one, and lifteth up another (Psa. 75 : 7). 
Thou, Capernaum, shalt... go down unto Hades (Matt. 11 : 23). 


il. Enemies Lad Low: 
He layeth*it low even to the ground (5). 


Thou shalt come down lower and lower (Deut. 28 : 43). 
The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich (1 Sam. 2 : 7). 
The city shall be utterly laid low (Isa. 82: 19). 


it. Enemies Trodden Under Foot : . 
The foot shall tread it down ; even the feet of the poor (6). 
The Lord hath trodden as in a winepress (Lam. 1 : 15) 


5). 
God... shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly (Rom. 16 : 20). 
Till he hath put all his enemies under his feet (1 Cor. 15 : 25). 


WV. Enemies Wedded to Evil: : 
He... will not behold the majesty of the Lord (10). 


Yet went they on still to sin against him (Psa. 78 : 17). 
The heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil (Eccl. 


8:11). 
The mind of the flesh is enmity against God (Rom. 8 : 7). 


III, THE KING AND HIS FRIENDS. 
|. Their Upright Way: 
The way of the just is uprightness (7). 
Hee pred tins will he withhold from them that walk uprightly @sa. 


The upright shall dwell in thy presence (Psa. 140 : 18). 
Righteousness guardeth him that is upright (Prov. 13 : 6). 


ll. Their Appo'nted Path : 
Thou .. . dost direct the path of the just (7). 


He will keep the feet of his holy ones (1 Sam. 2 : 9). 
A man’s goings are established of the Lord (Psa. 37 : 28). 
It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps (Jer. 10 : 28). 


iil, Their Godward Desires : 
With my soul have I desired thee (9). 


As the hart, . .. 80 panteth my soul after thee, O God (Psa. 42 : 1). 
There is none upon earth that I desire beside thee (Psa. 73 : 25). 
Having the desire to depart and be with Christ (Phil. 1 : 23). 


WV. Their Earnest Seeking: 
With my spirit within me will I seek thee early (9). 


Those that seek me diligently shall find me (Prov. 8 : 17). 
Seek ye first hig kingdom, and his righteousness (Matt. 6 ; 32). 
With my whole heart have I sought thee (Psa. 119 : 10). 


Verse 1.— Salvation will he appoint for walls and bulwarks.”’ 
(1) The point of defense ; (2) The means of defense ; (3) The Director 
of defense.—(1) A safe position; (2) A glad song. 

Verse 2.—‘‘ Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation . . . may 
enterin.’’ (1) The strong city; (2) The righteous nation; (3) The 
open gates, 

Verse 3.—“‘Thou wilt keep him em peoteas peace, whose mind is 
stayed in thee.’ (1) The mind stayed on God; (2) The peace be- 
stowed by God. . 

Verse 4.—"' Trust ye in the Lord for ever.” (1) Whom to trust; (2) 
How to trust; (3) When to trust.—(1) Trustthe Lord; (2) Trust forever. 

Verse 5.—‘‘ He hath brought down them that dwell on high.” (1) 
High positions ; (2) Low positions; (8) Reversed positions.—(1) Hu- 
man reverses; (2) Divine reversings. 

Verse 6. —‘* The foot shall tread it down ; even the feet of the poor.”’ 
(1sComplete overthrow: (2) Unexpected agency. 

Verse 7.—‘* Thou. . . dost direct the path of the just.”” (1) The just 
man’s outgoing; (2) The Lord’s direction, (1) An appointed path; 
(2) A safe advance. 

erse 8.—‘‘In the way of thy judgements, O Lord, have we waited 
for thee,” (1) The right Person for whom to wait ; (2) The right 
place in which to wait. 

Verse 9,—‘‘ With my soul have I desired thee in the night.” The 
Lord desired (1)-With the inmost part; (2) In the darkest hour.—(1) 
Longing for God ; (2) Longing of soul; (3) Longing in darkness. 

Verse 10,—‘‘ He. . . will not behold the majesty of the Lord.” (1) 
The grandest possible spectacle; (2) The worst possible perversity.— 
(1) Divine majesty; (2) Human obtuseness. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


REWARDS OF TRUST. 
Temporal prosperity (Prov. 28 : 25; Isa. 57 : 18). 
Constant blessedness (Psa. 34 : 8 ; 40 : 4). 
Deliverance from enemies (Psa. 37 : 40; Dan. 3 : 17). 
Safety in danger (Psa, 18 ; 30; Proy. 29 : 25), 
Success in effort (Psa. 37:5; Prov. 16 ; 3). 
Firm stability (Psa. 125 :1; 1 Tim, 4 : 10), 
Surrounded witb mercies (Psa. 32 : 10; Jer. 17 : 7, 8). 
Joyful in God (Psa. 5:11; $2: 11), 
Resting in peace (Isa. 26 : 3; Rom. 5 : 1). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Propuectes.—The passage from Isaiah 10: 
11 to 12: 6 is closely connected with the preceding lesson, 
referring to the reign of the Messiah. Chapters 13-23 con- 
tain a series of detached prophecies against foreign nations: 
Babylon, Assyria, the Philistines, Moab, Damascus, Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Babylon again. Chapter 22 refers to events at 
Jerusalem, but in chapter 23 there is another prophecy 
against Tyre. The order is not chronological, as even the 
margin of our English Bibles indicates. Only a few data 
occur to determine the time of the particular prophecy, but 
the first prediction against Babylon was probably made later 
than the rest of this division. Those who think other prophe- 
cies than those of Isaiah are included in this book, assign 
from Isaiah 13: 1 to 14: 23 to the latter part of the Baby- 
lonian exile. 

Chapters 24-27, it is generally held, constitute one prophecy. 





They tell of judgment on the nations, expecially upon one city 


(unnamed), probably Babylon. The blessings of salvation» 
coming upon God's people are depicted in chapters 26 and 

27, and these as a congequence of the deliverance he has 

wrought. The tone of the whole is exalted and evangelical ; 

the passage forshs a fitting climax to the previous prophecies: 
(chaps. 13-23). It has been urged by modern critics that the 

remarkable elevation of thought, etc., point to an author much 

later than Isaiah, But there is no proof that any later peried 

is indicated by the allusions in the prophecy. 

Tre.—In the reign of Hezekiah, probably near the time 

of an Assyrian invasion; that is, between B. C. 714 and 701, 

The year cannot be determined. B.C, 712 is the date in the 

margin of English Bibles. 

CoNTENTS OF THE LEsson.—It is part of a song of triumph 

by God’s people, in view of the deliverance spoken of in the 

previous chapters. The triumph is depicted under the figure 
of a city that cannot be destroyed, accessible to the righteous 
nation, defended by Jehovah himself (vs. 1-6). The people 
of God, having learned righteousness through God's jndg- 
ments, now in their deliverance become teachers of righteous- 

ness (vs. 7-10). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The prophet here anticipates the time when the long 
period of oppression and suffering to which the people of God 
were to be subjected should be at an end; when their foes 
should be all vanquished, and the ultimate triumph of truth 
and righteousness should be gained. The language is the 
utterance of joyful confidence in God, and thanksgiving for 
the great salvation he has wrought. 

Verse 1.—Jn that day shall this song be sung in the land of 
Judah : Victories and deliverances awaken exultant joy, which 
utters itself in songs of jubilation and of praise, as of Moses 
at the passage of the Red Sea (Exod. 15 : 1), and of the 
women of Israel at David’s slaying Goliath (1 Sam. 18 : 6), 
and the new song of the redeemed before the throne in 
heaven (Rev. 14: 3). The land of Judah is the Lord’s land, 
where his temple was in which he was worshiped, where his 
people dwelt, and the Lord had his habitation in the midst of 
them, They had been assailed by numerous and powerful 
foes, who had been permitted tc afflict them and bring them 
into cruel bondage in consequence of their sins; but in the 
period now contemplated by the prophet their sorrows and 
distresses were at an end, and God had brought them safely 
out of ‘all their troables,~ There were pertods of prosperity 
and of manifest divine protection occurring at intervals in 
the history of God’s ancient people, when language such as 
is here employed would be measurably appropriate. But the 
vision which here rises before the prophet’s mind is one of final 
victory, when foes shall no longer annoy, and there shall be 
nothing to mar the peace and blessedness of the people of 
God, In looking forward to that happy time, the prophet 
clothes it, as the prophets of the Old Testament habitually 
do, in the dress of the dispensation under which he lived; 
and, if we would reach the real meaning of his words, the 
abiding’ substance must be substituted for the temporary 
shadow or symbol. Judah was, to his mind, not merely 
a nation, like other nations of the earth, but the true people 
of God. It is not a national victory which he is celebrating, 
but the triumph of God’s people. It was not the land of Judah 
considered simply asa particular geographical territory, which 
was in Isaiah’s thoughts, but the abode of the body of thesin- 
cere worshipersof Jehovah. Unbelieving writers havecharged 
that prophecies of this description have failed of fulfilment, 
and that the time is past when they can now be fulfilled. 
But they can only do this by insisting upon a literality of in- 
terpretation which disregards the real sentiment of the 
prophet, and which would make nonsense of all figurative 
language and all use of symbols.— We have a strong city: The 
prophet speaks of the future under emblems drawn from the 
present. He conceives of the triumphant church of God un- 
der the form in which that church existed in his own day. 
Jerusalem was the city of God, and as such was strong, and 
able to defy the assaults of every foe, however mighty,—not 
because of its impregnable position, or the strength of its for- 
tifications, or the valor of its garrison, but because God 
was in the midst of it; and by his almighty aid it was 
securely defended.—Salvation will he appoint for walls and bul- 
warks: It is notin high and massive walls that its security 
lies. Material walls are not needed. God is himself the wall 
of ils defense (Zech. 2 : 4,5). He surrounds his people with 
his salvation, his omnipotent delivering grace (Psa. 125 ; 2; 
Isa. 60: 18); and this is,the only wall that they nded for 
their protection. The expressions here used allude to ancient 
modes of fortification. The city was first surrounded by walls, 
and, to render approach more difficult for a besieging army, 
there were added “bulwarks.” The word so rendered strictly 
denotes an outer wall, enclosing a moat and open space, 
which must be passed before the muin wall of the city could 
be reached. 

Verse 2— Open ye the gates: While the church triumphant, 
here represented as a city, has walls of salvationgyhich are 





amply sufficient to repel the attacks of the midst formidable 
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foes, its gates are unbarred and thrown wide open, and free 
access given ; for it is a time of peace, and no danger is to be 
apprehended. It is superfluous to raise the question who it 
is that here directs the gates to be opened,—whether God or 
the prophet; and to whom the order is given,—whether to 
angels or the porters usually in charge. It is poetically put 
in the form of a command, but it is simply equivalent to a 
declaration that the gates will be open for the admission of 
all such as are privileged to enter (Rev. 21 : 25).—That the 
righteous nation which keepeth truth may enter in: It is not the 
Jewish nation, as such, which in the prophet’s view are to 
occupy this divinely protected city. The right of access does 
not depend on lineal descent from Abraham, or on connec- 
tion with any particular nation or external organization, or 
on the observance of certain rites or ceremonies, but on char- 
acter, the “righteous” who obey the law of God from the 
heart, and they that “keep truth,” or rather, as in the Ameri- 
can Appendix, “keep faith,” “ maintain fidelity,” are faithful 
to their God, adhere truly to his service (Psa..15: 1, 2; 118: 
19, 20). 

Verse 3.—Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind 

is stayed on thee: One who rests upon God, and confides 
in divine protection, will not be disturbed by outward causes 
of disquiet. He who feels that infinite wisdom and power 
and love are engaged on his behalf, and are consulting for 
his welfare, can be calm and peaceful, whatever happens. 
This clause is more exactly rendered in the margin, but the 
sense is the same: “A stedfast mind thou keepest in perfect 
peace.”— Because he trusteth in thee: God cannot disappoint 
the expectations of those who confide in him. Faith in God 
is the basis of true stedfastness and of solid peace (Psa. 91: 
9, 10). 
Verse 4.—Trust ye in Jehovah for ever: He is worthy of 
‘confidence in all things and at all times.—For in Jehovah 
even Jehovah is an everlasting rock: In God we have a strong 
support, a solid base to rest upon. He is thus the Rock of 
his people (Deut. 32:4; Psa. 18:2). The familiar expres- 
sion “ Rock of Ages” is borrowed from this verse as it is ren- 
dered in the margin. The combination “Jah, Jehovah” 
(see marg.) is found but once elsewhere, and that in another 
triumphal song by this same prophet (Isa.12: 2). Jah is an 
abbreviation of the fuller form of the divine name Jehovah, 

Verse 5.—The statement with which the preceding verse 
concludes is here confirmed by an appeal to the divine pro- 
tection granted in the overthrow of his and his people’s foes. 
He is justly called the Rock; “for he hath brought down 
them that dwell on high.” ‘The expressions of this verse are 
borrowed from Isaiah 25 : 12, where the humiliation of Moab 
is spoken of as a signal instance of the complete destruction 
which awaits all those who are hostile to the kingdom of 
God. However high they made their dwelling, arrogantly 
supposing that they were beyond the reach of every adver- 
sary, he brought them down.—The lofty city: he layeth it low, 
he layeth it low even to the ground ; he bringeth it even to the dust : 
The prophet is, as it were, looking back from the time When 
all the foes of God and of his church have vanished from the 
earth. He sees how one after another they have come to a 
disastrous end, until not a vestige remains of the pomp and 
power of those who arrayed themselves against the cause of 
the Most High. 

Verse 6.—The foot shall tread it down: These once mighty 
and apparently formidable opposers are like ruined and deso- 
lated cities and walls leveled to the earth, which are trodden 
under foot by every passer-by.—Eiven the feet of the poor, and the 
steps of the needy: The seemingly defenseless classes, which 
are yet under immediate divine protection (Isa. 25: 4), repre- 
sent the people of God, who are now made superior to their 
former haughty oppressors. 

Verse 7.—The way of the just is wprighiness: The margin 
has “a right way.” It might better be rendered “even,” or 
“ smooth,” as opposed to a rough road whose unevenness im- 
peded progress, or a steep ascent which it was difficult to 
climb. The reference is not to moral character and rectitude 
of conduct, nor to correct guidance, but to the prosperity 
that attends the pious. What is here declared is not that 
they pursue an upright course, nor merely that God leads 
them aright, but that he smooths their way before them, 
and brings them to a happy termination. To all appearance 
it had been the reverse of this. Judah had been subjected 
to severe afflictions and trials; mountains of difficulty and 
discouragement had obstructed their path. Their enemies 
had prospered, while they were cast down. But theiralmighty 
Protector has conducted them safely through, and now, as 
they survey the way by which they have been led, all is made 
plain. All was for the best, and God’s helping hand was 
with them all the time.—Thow that art upright dost direct [or, 
rather, as in the margin, level] the path of thejust : God’s deal- 
ings with men often appear mysterious and incomprehensible, 
and to our imperfect vision seem difficult to reconcile with 
his glorious perfections. But if we could see things as he 
sees them, we would understand what is now obscure. His 
ways are always marked by the most perfect rectitude; and 
whatever perplexities surround the path of his true people, 
he never fails to lead them safely out of them. The Author- 

- ized Version has.“ Thou. most upright, dost weigh the path 


‘ 


of the just,” as though the meaning were that God places the 

conduct of his people in the balances,—not, indeed, of strict 

justice, but of his grace; and finding it, in spite of all its im- 

perfections, to be animated by a sincere desire to do his will, 

coupled with faith in his promised salvation, he gives it his 

loving approval. 

Verse 8.— Yea, in the way of thy judgements, O Jehovah, have 
we waited for thee: The conviction expressed in the preceding 

verse is that to which the people of God finally came. When 

deliverance had at length come, they saw how God had 

smoothed their way before them, and brought all to a pros- 
perous issue. In this verse is expressed their previous atti- 
tude and state of mind. They had long and anxiously waited 

for God’s promised and expected interposition on their behalf. 
—To thy name and to thy memorial [or, rather, as in the Amer- 
ican Appendix, “even to thy memorial name”’] is the desire 
of our soul: The name of God _is that by which he is known, 
It means to men what he has manifested himself to be. The 

more fully he has disclosed himself, the more meaning there 
isin hisname. The desire of our soul denotes our inmost 
desire, an intensity of longing which absorbs all the faculties 
of the soul. This is directed to God’s name, to such a mani- 
festation of himself as corresponds with his revealed perfec- 
tions, and his former dealings in which his perfections have 
been displayed. His “memorial” is a synonym of name 
(Exod. 3:15); it is that by which God has made himself 
memorable, or impressed himself upon the minds and hearts 
of men so as to be kept in ever-present memory. The desire 
of his people was that this should be re-enacted in their ex- 
perience. In the time of their distress they turned longingly 
to God,—not a fancied deity invested with attributes drawn 
from their own imaginations, not a nameless being of whom 
nothing certainly was known, but one with whose name they 
were familiar, who had made himself known by his deeds of 
grace and power, and thus shown himself worthy of their 
assured implicit trust. 

Verse 9.— With my soul have I desired thee in the night; The 
church or people of God is the speaker,. The triumphant 
church of the latter day is represented as looking back over 
the militant period through which it has passed, and describ- 
ing its yearning desire for God’s appearing, and his interven- 
tion on the side of truth and righteousness, and to put an end 
to the prevalence of wickedness, to rectify all wrongs, and 
promote all that is pure and good. “In the night” may 
either be understood literally as indicating the strength of a 
desire which still fills the mind even in the time ordinarily 
given to repose and slumber, or metaphorically of the night 
of affliction and distress.— Yea, with my spirit within me will I 
seek thee early: This is the first thought with the returning 
dawn. Or, as it is better rendered in the margin, the refer- 
ence is not so much to any particular period of the day as to 
the earnestness with which the desire for God’s saving help 
possessed the soul, ‘‘ will I seek thee diligently,” by impor- 
tunate prayer, pleading God’s promises, and setting forth the 
urgent need of his delivering aid.—For when thy judgements 
are in the earth, the jnhabitants of the world learn righteousness : 
Compare Ecclesiastes 8: 11. Impunity emboldens evil-doers, 
The just retributions of God’s providence startle men out of 
their security, and show them that sin is no trivial matter in 
the judgment of the Most High. 

Verse 10.—Let favour be shewed to the wicked, yet will he not 
learn righteousness: The goodness of God should indeed lead 
men to repentance, and yet how often does it have precisely 
the opposite effect! Forbearance and sparing mercy, instead 
of winning transgressors back to him against whom they have 
grievously offended, tend rather, in a multitude of cases, to 
harden their hearts and render them more presumptuous,— 
In the land of uprightness will he deal wrongfully: The best 
examples, the most sacred influences, fail to exert their 
proper effect upon the heart that is prone to evil.—And will 
not behold the majesty of Jehovah: The wicked wilfully shut 
their eyes to the greatness and the glory of the Most High, 
whom they are under the highest obligations to honor and 
obey. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


This lesson forms part of a section of Isaiah, extending 
from chapters 24 to 27 inclusive. The Holy Land with its 
capital are represented as lying wasted and sad in their deso- 
lation, their inhabitants plundered and mostly scattered, the 
small remnant still left given up to lamentation, instead of 
enjoying their former happiness (Isa. 24: 1-13). Part of the 
community, which has escaped to the distant coasts of the 
great sea, raise, thence, thanks and praise to Jehovah; but 
the prophet, who has been left among the foe, laments his 
sad case (Isa. 24: 14-16). His evil treatment fills him with 
indignation, and rouses a hope that God will execute stern 
judgments on the enemy and their gods (Isa. 24 : 17-23). 

Meanwhile, in anticipation of this, he praises Jehovah, 
who will take vengeance on the tyrants, and destroy forever 
their city. Nor will those who crush this fearful power be 
behind himself in honoring God (Isa. 25:15). To all those 





who thus render him grateful homage, Jehovah, throned 
again on Zion, as its mighty defender, will grant abiding 
prosperity, keeping all evil far from them, and taking away 
their reproach, by destroying all their enemies around, and, 
among others, the Moabites (Isa. 25: 6-12). Judah will then 
raise its song of joy, and praise the faithful God, who has, in 
his righteousness, smitten the foe, and blesses his people, who 
trust in him and cry to him, restoring them again, and securing 
them permanent safety and happiness (Isa. 26 : 1-16). 

Yet the land, after such terrible oppression, lies in an evil 
plight, and many of the people, swept away as captives, have 
died in exile. Would that they might rise again! But this 
misery will shortly be over, for Jehovah will soon come forth 
and destroy the huge leviathan that desolates the earth (Isa, 
26:17 to 27:1). Thenceforward he will protect his vine- 
yard, and his people will enjoy rich prosperity (Isa. 27 : 2-6); 
for he chastised it only to purge it from its iniquity (Isa. 
27: 7-11), and when this has brought it to penitence, he 
will gather again to it all his poor exiles, and unite the 
whole community in a flourishing and righteous state (Isa, 
27 : 12, 13). 

The primary reference of these chapters appears to be to 
the condition of Judah, when temporary ruin had just been 
brought on it by Nebuchadnezzar (Isa. 24 : 7-12; Jer. 
43: 5 ff.; 44: 22); but it is hard to fix a period, exactly, as 
that intended by the prophet, for he rises above mere his- 
torical application, and turns his allusions to national ex- 
perience into emblems of the far distant messianic future. 

In the opening of the twenty-sixth chapter, Moab has just 
been trodden down as straw is trodden and torn to pieces for 
teben, or fodder, on the threshing-floors of Madmenab, a 
Moabitish town, famous for its mound of refuse,—the dust- 
heap of the community,—at its entrance, from which it got 
its name.! Jehovah would smite Moab, hand over hand, in a 
shower of blows, as an Oriental smites the water when he 
swims,—for he does not spread out his hands as we do, but 
beats his way on,—and would utterly lay them low, dis- 
mantling their fortresses, however high or strong, and level- 
ing them with the ground. 

But while it will be thus with Moab, its enemy (Isa. 26 : 
11), Judah will sing in triumph over the possession of a now 
impregnable city, Jerusalem; for its outer and inner walls 
will be, not merely stone Famparts, but the protecting might 
of Jehovah. In the time of the Messiah no walls, indeed, 
would be needed; the “salvation” of God would be the de- 
fense of Zion. “They will call thy walls Salvation, and thy 
gates Praise” (Isa. 60:18); for “ Jehovah will himself be to 
her a wall of fire round about, and the glory in the midst of 
her” (Zech, 2 : 5). 

In the second verse, the citizens are called upon by a mul- 
titude of returned exiles, delivered from their far-off tyrants, 
and changed, by the softening influence of their troubles, to 
a worthy life of fidelity to Jehovah (Jer. 24:7; 29:12; 
Ezek. 6:9). “Open ye,” they cry, “the gates;” for the 
city has gates, though “ salvation ” is its walls and bulwarks, 
—an incidental proof that the expression is only figurative, 
and that even in the messianic times real walls and bulwarks 
were still imagined. “Open ye the gates, that the righteous 
nation which keepeth truth [towards Jehovah ] may enter in.” 
Delitzsch fancies this call is from heaven, and that they who 
are to open are angels, The'ground of God’s tender bearing 
towards them is, that, through their sufferings, they have 
learned to put their confidence in him, and to hold fast to 
him henceforth. “Him who is of stedfast mind” (in his 
faith in thee) “thou wilt keep in peace,”—protected from all 
evil,—(thou wilt thus keep him in peace) “ because he trasteth 
in thee” (instead of trusting in idols, or in any earthly help). 

The population echo this in a wide refrain, as to a tri- 
umphal chant: “ Trust ye [O people] in Jehovah i ever: 
for in Jah Jehovah ye have an everlasting rock;’ aim, 
Jehovah will evermore protect and keep safe his , a8 
the high, virgin fortress, never overcome, guards a .akes 
safe those within it. Against this high-towering, imp gnable 
rock, all who would harm them can do nothing. "He has 
shown this, beyond challenge, by the way in which, in these 
very times, he has brought down the pride of them that dwelt 
on high,—those of the lofty city,—the capital of Moab, with 
its high, fortified.castle, and great walls (Isa. 25: 12); he 
laid it low; laid ~ = -ven to the ground; brought it even 
to the dust. Thiigy Gunder,—the feet of the wretched 
exiles, the footsteps of the lowly. Like Moab, Babylon, itself 
the tyrant, had been made to bow before the conqueror ; and 
the feet of the exiles, once oppressed and downtrodden in it, 
had trampled on the ruins of the palaces of their haughty 
taskmasters, as they hastened out of it, once more free, towards 
Jerusalem. 

But Jehovah grants not only triumph to his people over 
their oppressors, but prosperity, now that, through suffering, 
they have been led back to him in heart. “The path of the 
righteous man ”—that is, of the faithful servant of Jehovah— 
“is straight and even,” so that he will neither stumble nor 
fall as he goes: “Thou levelest and makest to an even way 





1 There are no manure-heaps or dung-hills in the East, and no 
“ pools’’ flowing from their juices, The Authorizeé Version and the 





Revised Version are both wrong in this verse (Isa, 25+ 10). 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1892.] 


1, January 3.—The Kingdom of Christa. 0.0.0... .:cccecesseressdorcevons Taa. 11 : 1-10 
2. January 10.—A Song of Salvation....................- Kea. 26: 1-10 
8, January 17.—Overcome With Wines.....:srrsrceesrernseretereneee Isa. 28 ; 1-13 





4. January 24.—Hezekiah's Prayer and Deliverance....Isa, 37 : 14-21, 33-38 


5. Ignuary 31.—The Suffering Saviour....... 
6, ruary 7.—The Gracious Call... 
7, February 14.—The New Covenant 
8. February 21.—Jeholakim's Wickedness 
9. February 28.—Jeremiah Persecuted...... 








Jer. 36: 19-31 
«JOP, 87 511-21 


10, March 6,—The Downfall Of JUdans.............ccccecercecneereeeeereene Jer, 39: 1-10 
ll, March 13,—Promise of & New Heart.......... cccccees coocrssseore Ezek. 36 : 25-38 


12. March 20.—Review. 





13. March 27,—The Blessings of the Gospel.........-ccscsssserersrerees Isa. 40 : 1-10 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, JANUARY 10, 1892. 
Titte: A SONG OF SALVATION. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Isa, 26: 1-10. Memory verses: 1-4.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1 In that day shall this song be 
sung in the land of Judah; We 
have a strong city ; salvation will 
God appoint for walls and bul- 
warks, 

2 Open ye the gates, that the 
righteous nation which keepeth 
the truth may enter in. 

8 Thou wilt keep Aim in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee : 
because he trusteth in thee. 

4 Trust ye in the Lorp for ever: 
for in the Lonp JEHOVAH is ever- 
lasting strength. 

5 ¢ For he bringeth down them 
that dwell on high; the lofty city, 
he layeth it low; he layeth it low, 
éven to the ground; he bringeth 
it even to the dust. 

6 The foot shall tread it down, 
even the feet of the poor, and the 
steps of the needy. 

7 The way of the just is upright- 
fess; thou, most upright, dost 
weigh the path of the just. 

8 Yea, in the way of thy judg- 
ments, O Lonp, have we waited 
for thee ; the desire of our soul is 
to thy name, and to the remem- 
brance of thee. 

9 With my soul have I desired 
thee in the night; yea, with my 
spirit within me will I seek thee 
early: for when thy judgments 
are in the earth, the inhabitants 
of the world wi}! learn righteous- 
ness. 

1 Let favour be shewed to the 
wicked, yet will he not learn 
righteousness ; in the land of up- 
rightness will he deal unjustly, 
and will not behold the majesty 
of the Lorp. 





10r, A stedfas, mind thou keepest in perfect 
Sontap imagination * Heb. Jah Jehovah, 


REVISED VERSION. 

1 In that day shall this song be 
sung in the land of Judah: We 
have a strong city; salvation 
will he appoint for walls and 

2 bulwarks. Open ye the gates, 
that the righteous nation 
which keepeth truth may enter 

8in, *Thou wilt keep him *in 
perfect peace, whose *mind is 
stayed on thee ; because he trust- 

4 eth in thee. Trust ye in the 
Lorp for ever: for in #the Lorp 
JEHOVAH is San everlasting 

5 rock. For he hath bronght 
down them that dwell on high, 
the lofty city: he layeth it low, 
he layeth it low even to the 
ground; he bringeth it even to 

6 the dust. The foot shall tread 
it down; even the feet of the 
poor,and thesteps of the needy. 

7 The way of the just is* upright- 
ness: thou that art upright 
dost? direct the path of the just. 

8 Yea, in the way of thy judge- 
ments, O LorD, have we waited 
for thee; to thy name and to 
thy memorial is the desire of 

9 our soul. With my soul have 
I desired thee in the night; 
yea, with my spirit within me 
will I seek thee *early: for 
when thy judgements are in 
the earth, the inhabitants of 
the world learn righteousness. 

10 Let favour be shewed to the 
wicked, yet will he not learn 
righteousness ; in the land of 
uprightness will he deal wrong- 
fully, and will not behold the 
majesty of the Lorp, 





, because it dc. 2 Heb. 
See ch. xii. 2 %Or, 


a pat bye ages *Or.a right way; the path of the just thou directest aright 


TOr, level *Or, diligently 
The American Revisers would 


verse 2; “ Jehovah even Jehovah" 


substitnte “faith” for “truth” in 
for “the Lord Jehovah" in verse 4, 


and omit “Jehovah” from margin; in verse 8 would read “name, even 
to thy memorial name,” and add in margin “See Ex. ili, 15;” in 
verses 8 and 9 would use the spelling “judgments;” in verse 9 would 
read “ earnestly " instead of * early,” and omit marg, §; and would sub- 


stitute ‘‘ Jehovah” for “ tue Lory 


throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: Christ the King. 


Goutpen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: He shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no 


ond.—Luke 1 : 33. 


Lesson Toric: Joy of the King’s Subjects. : 
1. Song of the King’s Subjects, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 The King and his Enemies, vs. 6, 6, 10. 
3. Tha King and his Friends, vs. 7-9. 
Gotpen Text: Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.—Isa. 26 : 4. 


Darty Home Reaprixes: 


M.—Isa. 26: 1-10. Joy of the King’s subjects. 
T.—Isa. 24: 1-12. Judgments on the land. 
W.—Isa. 24: 13-23, Joy amid judgments. 

T.—Isa, 25: 1-12. God praised for his judgments. 
F.—Exod. 15: 1-21. Songs by the sea. 

$.—Rev. 5:1-14. The new song. 
$.—Rev.7:9-17. A heavenly song. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. SONG OF THE 
1. The Strong City: 


KING’S SUBJECTS. 


We have a strong city (1). 
David took the strong hold of Zion (2 Sam. 5 : 7) 


The mountains are rou 


about Jerusalem (Psa. 125 : 2). 


Having a wall great and bigh (Rev. 21 : 12). 


i, The Holy Occupants : 

The righteous nation... may enter in (2), 

The unclean shal! not pass over it (Isa. 35 : 8). 

There shall no stranger pass through her any more (Joel 8 : 17). 
There shall in no wise enter into it anything unclean (Rev. 21 ; 27). 


i. The Perfect Peace ; ‘ 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace (3). 
All her paths are peace (Prov. 3 : 17). 


My peace I give unto you (John 14; 27). 
The Bingdom of God is... peace and a (Rom. 14 : 17). 


IV. The Abiding Trust : 
Trust ye in the Lord for ever (4). 


Blessed is the man that trusteth in him (Psa, 34 : 8), 
They that trust in the Lord are as mount Zion (Psa. 125 : 1). 
We have our hope set on the living God (1 Tim. 4 ; 10). 


Il, THE KING AND HIS ENEMIES. 


|. Enemies Brought Down: 

He hath brought down them that dwell on high (5). 
Thou, O God, shalt bring them down into the 4 (Psa, 55 : 23). 
He putteth down one, and lifteth up another (Psa. 75 : 7), 

Thou, Capernaum, shalt... go down unto Hades (Matt. 11 : 23). 


il. Enemies La‘d Low: 
He layeti*it low even to the ground (5). 


Thou shalt come down lower and lower (Deut. 28 : 43). 
The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich (1 Sam. 2 : 7), 
The city shall be utterly laid low (Isa. 82 : 19). 


it, Enemies Trodden Under Foot: » 

The foot shall tread it down ; even the feet of the poor (6). 
The Lord hath trodden as in a winepress (Lam. 1 : 15). 

God... shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly (Rom. 16 : 20). 
Till he hath put all his enemies under his feet (1 Cor. 15 : 25). 


WV. Enemies Wedded to Evil: . 
He... will not behold the majesty of the Lord (10). 


Yet went they on still to sin against him (Psa. 78 : 17). 
The heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil (Eccl. 


8:11). ‘ 
The mind of the flesh is enmity against God (Rom. 8 : 7). 


III, THE KING AND HIS FRIENDS. 
|. Their Upright Way: 
The way of the just is uprightness (7). 
mer pope thing will he withhold from them that walk uprightly @sa. 


The upright shall dwell in thy presence (Psa. 140 : 18). 
Righteousness guardeth him that is upright (Prov. 13 : 6). 


ll. Their Appo'nted Path: 
Thou .. . dost direct the path of the just (7). 


He will keep the feet of his holy ones (1 Sam. 2 : 9), 
A man’s goings are established of the Lord (Psa. 37 : 28). 
It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps (Jer. 10 : 28). 


Il, Their Godward Desires; 
With my soul have I desired thee (9). 


As the hart, . .. 80 panteth my soul after thee, O God (Psa. 42 : 1). 
There is none upon earth that I desire beside thee (Psa. 73 : 25). 
Having the desire to depart and be with Christ (Phil. 1 : 23). 


IV. Their Earnest Seeking : 
With my spirit within me will I seek thee early (9). 


Those that seek me diligently shall find me (Prov. 8 : 17). 
Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness (Matt. 6 : $3). 
With my whole heart have I sought thee (Psa. 119 : 10). 


Verse 1.—" Salvation will he appoint for walls and bulwarks.” 
(1) The point of defense ; The means of defense ; (8) The Director 
of defense.—(1) A safe position; (2) A glad song. 

Verse 2.—‘‘ Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation .. . may 
enterin.” (1) The strong city; (2) The righteous nation; (8) The 
open gates, 

Verse 3.—‘‘Thou wilt keep him in prefers peace, whose mind is 
stayed in thee.’ (1) The mind stayed on God; (2) The peace be- 
stowed by God. . 

Verse 4.—‘* Trust ye in the Lord for ever.’”” (1) Whom to trust; (2) 
How to trust; (3) When to trust.—(1) Trustthe Lord; (2) Trust forever. 

Verse 5.—‘* He hath brought down them that dwell on high.”’ (1) 
High positions ; (2) Low positions; (8) Reversed positions.—(1) Hu- 
man reverses; (2) Divine reversings. 

Verse 6. —‘* The foot shall tread it down ; even the feet of the poor.” 
(1mComplete overthrow: (2) Unexpected agency. 

Verse 7.—‘' Thou, . . dost direct the path of the just,’’ (1) The just 
man’s outgoing; (2) The Lord’s direction. (1) An appointed path; 
(2) A safe advance. 

erse 8.—‘‘In the way of thy judgements, O Lord, have we waited 
for thee.” (1) The right Person for whom to wait ; (2) The right 
place in which to wait. 

Verse 9,—‘* With my soul have I desired thee in the night.”” The 
Lord desired (1)-With the inmost part; (2) In the darkest hour.—(1) 
Longing for God ; (2) Longing of soul; (3) Longing in darkness. 

Verse 10.—‘‘ He. . . will not behold the majesty of the Lord.”’ (1) 
The grandest possible spectacle; (2) The worst possible perversity.— 
(1) Divine majesty; (2) Human obtuseness. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


REWARDS OF TRUST. 


Temporal prosperity (Prov. 28 : 25; Isa. 57 : 18). 
Constant blessedness (Psa. 34 : 8 ; 40; 4). 
Deliverance from enemies (Psa. 37 : 40; Dan. 3 : 17). 
Safety in danger (Psa. 18 ; 30; Prov. 29 : 25), 
Success in effort (Psa. 37:5; Prov. 16 : 3). 

Firm stability (Psa. 125 :1,; 1 Tim. 4 : 10). 
Surrounded with mercies (Psa. 32 : 10; Jer. 17 : 7, 8). 
Joyful in God (Psa. 5:11; 32:11). 

Resting in peace (Isa. 26: 3; Rom. 5:1). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING PropHEctes.—The passage from Isaiah 10: 
11 to 12: 6 is closely connected with the preceding lesson, 
referring to the reign of the Messiah. Chapters 13-23 con- 
tain a series of detached prophecies against foreign nations: 
Babylon, Assyria, the Philistines, Moab, Damascus, Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Babylon again. Chapter 22 refers to events at 
Jeruvalem, but in chapter 23 there is another prophecy 
against Tyre. The order is not chronological, as even the 
margin of our English Bibles indicates. Only a few data 
occur to determine the time of the particular prophecy, but 
the first prediction against Babylon was probably made later 
than the rest of this division. Those who think other prophe- 
cies than those of Isaiah are included in this book, assign 
from Isaiah 13: 1 to 14: 23 to the latter part of the Baby- 
lonian exile. 

Chapters 24-27, it is generally held, constitute one prophecy. 





(unnamed), probably Babylon. The blessings of salvation 
coming upon God's people are depicted in chapters 26 and 

27, and these as a congequence of the deliverance he has 

wrought. The tone of the whole is exalted and evangelical ; 

the passage forshs a fitting climax to the previous prophecies 

(chaps, 13-23). It has been urged by modern critics that the 

remarkabie elevation of thought, etc., point to an author much 

later than Isaiah, But there is no proof that any later peried 

is indicated by the allusions in the prophecy. 

Tre.—In the reign of Hezekiah, probably near the time 

of an Assyrian invasion; that is, between B. C. 714 and 701, 

The year cannot be determined. B. C, 712 is the date in the 

margin of English Bibles. 

ConTENTS OF THE LEsson.—It is part of a song of triumph 

by God's people, in view of the deliverance spoken of in the 
previous chapters. The triumph is depicted under the figure 
of a city that cannot be destroyed, accessible to the righteous 
nation, defended by Jehovah himself (vs. 1-6). The people 
of God, having learned righteousness through God’s judg- 
ments, now in their deliverance become teachers of righteous- 
ness (vs. 7-10). 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The prophet here anticipates the time when the long 
period of oppression and suffering to which the people of God 
were to be subjected should be at an end; when their foes 
should be all vanquished, and the ultimate triumph of truth 
and righteousness should be gained. The language is the 
utterance of joyful confidence in God, and thanksgiving for 
the great salvation he has wrought. 
Verse 1.—Jn that day shall this song be sung in the land of 
Judah : Victories and deliverances awaken exultant joy, which 
utters itself in songs of jubilation and of praise, as of Moses 
at the passage of the Red Sea (Exod. 15 : 1), and of the 
women of Israel at David’s slaying Goliath (1 Sam. 18; 6), 
and the new song of the redeemed before the throne in 
heaven (Rev. 14: 3), The land of Judah is the Lord’s land, 
where his temple was in which he was worshiped, where his 
people dwelt, and the Lord had his habitation in the midst of 
them. They had been assailed by numerous and powerful 
foes, who had been permitted tc afflict them and bring them 
into cruel bondage in consequence of their sins; but in the 
period now contemplated by the prophet their sorrows and 
distresses were at an end, and God had brought them safely 
out of ‘all their troabtes.’~ There were periods "of prosperity 
and of manifest divine protection occurring at intervals in 
the history of God’s ancient people, when language such as 
is here employed would be measurably appropriate. But the 
vision which here rises before the prophet’s mind is one of final 
victory, when foes sha!! no longer annoy, and there shall be 
nothing to mar the peace and blessedness of the people of 
God. ‘In looking forward to that happy time, the prophet 
clothes it, as the prophets of the Old Testament habitually 
do, in the dress of the dispensation under which he lived; 
and, if we would reach the real meaning of his words, the 
abiding’ substance must be substituted for the temporary 
shadow or symbol. Judah was, to his mind, not merely 
a nation, like other nations of the earth, but the true people 
of God. It is not a national victory which he is celebrating, 
but the triumph of God’s people. It was not the land of Judah 
considered simply as a particular geographical territory, which 
was in Isaiah’s thoughts, but the abode of the body of the.sin- 
cere worshipersof Jehovah. Unbelieving writers have charged 
that prophecies of this description have failed of fulfilment, 
and that the time is past when they can now be fulfilled. 
But they can only do this by insisting upon a literality of in- 
terpretation which disregards the real sentiment of the 
prophet, and which would make nonsense of all figurative 
language and all use of symbols.— We have a strong city: The 
prophet speaks of the future under emblems drawn from the 
present. He conceives of the triumphant church of God un- 
der the form in.which that church existed in his own day. 
Jerusalem was the city of God, and as such was strong, and 
able to defy the assaults of every foe, however mighty,—not 
because of its impregnable position, or the strength of its for- 
tifications, or the valor of its garrison, but because God 
was in the midst of it; and by his almighty aid it was 
securely defended. —Salvation wild he appoint for walls and bul- 
warks: It is notin high and massive walls that its security 
lies, Material walls are not needed. God is himself the wall 
or ils defense (Zech. 2: 4,5). He surrounds his people with 
his salvation, his omnipotent delivering grace (Psa. 125 ; 2; 
Isa. 60: 18); and this is, the only wall that they néed for 
their protection. The expressions here used allude to ancient 
modes of fortification. The city was first surrounded by walls, 
and, to render approach more difficult for a besieging army, 
there were added “bulwarks.” The word so rendered strictly 
denotes an outer wall, enclosing a moat and open space, 
which must be passed before the main wall of the city could 
be reached. 

Verse 2.—Open ye the gates: While the church triumphant, 
here represented as a city, has walls of salvationgrhich are 





They tell of judgment on the nations, expecially upon one city 


amply sufficient to repel the attacks of the most formidable 
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foes, its gates are unbarred and thrown wide open, and free 
access given ; for it is a time of peace, and no danger is to be 
apprehended. It is superfluous to raise the question who it 
is that here directs the gates to be opened,—whether God or 
the prophet; and to whom the order is given,—whether to 
angels or the porters usually in charge. It is poetically put 
in the form of a command, but it is simply equivalent to a 
declaration that the gates will be open for the admission of 
all such as are privileged to enter (Rev. 21 : 25).—That the 
righteous nation which keepeth truth may enter in: It is not the 
Jewish nation, as such, which in the prophet’s view are to 
occupy this divinely protected city. The right of access does 
not depend on lineal descent from Abraham, or on connec- 
tion with any particular nation or external organization, or 
on the observance of certain rites or ceremonies, but on char- 
acter, the “righteous” who obey the law of God from the 
heart, and they that “keep truth,” or rather, as in the Ameri- 
can Appendix, “keep faith,” “ maintain fidelity,” are faithful 
to their God, adhere truly to his service (Psa..15: 1, 2; 118: 
19, 20). 

Verse 3.—Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind 

is stayed on thee: One who rests upon God, and confides 
in divine protection, will not be disturbed by outward caases 
of disquiet. He who feels that infinite wisdom and power 
and love are engaged on his behalf, and are consulting for 
his welfare, can be calm and peaceful, whatever happens. 
This clause is more exactly rendered in the margin, but the 
sense is the same: “A stedfast mind thou keepest in perfect 
peace.”— Because he trusteth in thee: God cannot disappoint 
the expectations of those who confide in him. Faith in God 
is the basis of true stedfastness and of solid peace (Psa. 91 : 
9, 10). 
* Verse 4.—Trust ye in Jehovah for ever: He is worthy of 
‘confidence in all things and at all times—For in Jehovah 
‘even Jehovah is an everlasting rock: In God we have a strong 
support, a solid base to rest upon. He is thus the Rock of 
his people (Deut. 32: 4; Psa. 18:2). The familiar expres- 
sion “ Rock of Ages” is borrowed from this verse as it is ren- 
dered in the margin. The combination “Jah, Jehovah” 
(see marg.) is found but once elsewhere, and that in another 
triumphal song by this same prophet (Isa. 12:2). Jah is an 
abbreviation of the fuller form of the divine name Jehovab. 

Verse 5.—The statement with which the preceding verse 
concludes is here confirmed by an appeal to the divine pro- 
tection granted in the overthrow of his and his people's foes. 
He is justly called the Rock; “for he hath brought down 
them that dwell on high.” ‘The expressions of this verse are 
borrowed from Isaiah 25 : 12, where the humiliation of Moab 
is spoken of as a signal instance of the complete destruction 
which awaits all those who are hostile to the kingdom of 
God. However high they made their dwelling, arrogantly 
supposing that they were beyond the reach of every adver- 
sary, he brought them down.—The lofty city: he layeth it low, 
he layeth it low even to the grownd ; he bringeth it even to the dust : 
The prophet is, as it were, looking back from the time4vhen 
all the foes of God and of his church have vanished from the 
earth. He sees how one after another they have come to a 
disastrous end, until not a vestige remains of the pomp and 
power of those who arrayed themselves against the cause of 
the Most High. 

Verse 6.—The foot shall tread it down: These once mighty 
and apparently formidable opposers are like ruined and deso- 
lated cities and walls leveled to the earth, which are trodden 
under foot by every passer-by.—ven the feet of the poor, and the 
steps of the needy: The seemingly defenseless classes, which 
are yet under immediate divine protection (Isa. 25: 4), repre- 
sent the people of God, who are now made superior to their 
former haughty oppressors. 

Verse 7.—The way of the just is wuprightness: The margin 
has “a right way.” It might better be rendered “even,” or 
“ smooth,” as opposed to a rough road whose unevenness im- 
peded progress, or a steep ascent which it was difficult to 
climb. The reference is not to moral character and rectitude 
of conduct, nor to correct guidance, but to the prosperity 
that attends the pious. What is here declared is not that 
they pursue an upright course, nor merely that God leads 
them aright, but that he smooths their way before them, 
and brings them to a happy termination. To all appearance 
it had been the reverse of this. Judah had been subjected 
to severe afflictions and trials; mountains of difficulty and 
discouragement had obstructed their path. Their enemies 
had prospered, while they were cast down. But their almighty 
Protector has conducted them safely through, and now, as 
they survey the way by which they have been led, all is made 
plain. All was for the best, and God’s helping hand was 
with them all the time.— Thou that art wpright dost direct [or, 
rather, as in the margin, level] the path of thejust : God’s deal- 
ings with men often appear mysterious and incomprehensible, 
and to our imperfect vision seem difficult to reconcile with 
his glorious perfections. But if we could see things as he 
sees them, we would unde.stand what is now obscure. His 
ways are always marked by the most perfect rectitude; and 
whatever perplexities surround the path of his true people, 
he never fails to lead them safely out of them. The Author- 


. ized Version has “Thou. most upright, dost weigh the path 


; 


i 


of the just,” as though the meaning were that God places the 

conduct of his people in the balances,—not, indeed, of strict 

justice, but of his grace; and finding it, in spite of all -its im- 

perfections, to be animated by a sincere desire to do his will, 

coupled with faith in his promised salvation, he gives it his 

loving approval. 

Verse 8.— Yea, in the way of thy judgements, O Jehovah, have 

we waited for thee: The conviction expressed in the preceding 

verse is that to which the people of God finally came. When 

deliverance had at length come, they saw how God had 

smoothed their way before them, and brought all to a pros- 

perous issue. In this verse is expressed their previous atti- 
tude and state of mind. They had long and anxiously waited 

for God’s promised and expected interposition on their behalf. 

—To thy name and to thy memorial [or, rather, as in the Amer- 
ican Appendix, “even to thy memorial name”’] is the desire 
of our soul: The name of God is that by which he is known. 
It means to men what he has manifested himself to be. The 

more fully he has disclosed himself, the more meaning there 
is in his name. The desire of our soul denotes our inmost 
desire, an intensity of longing which absorbs all the faculties 
of the soul. This is directed to God’s name, to such a mani- 
festation of himself as corresponds with his revealed perfec- 
tions, and his former dealings in which his perfections have 
been displayed. His “memorial” is a synonym of name 
(Exod. 3:15); it is that by which God has made himself 
memorable, or impressed himself upon the minds and hearts 
of men so as to be kept in ever-present memory. The desire 
of his people was that this should be re-enacted in their ex- 
perience. In the time of their distress they turned longingly 
to God,—not a fancied deity invested with attributes drawn 
from their own imaginations, not a nameless being of whom 
nothing certainly was known, but one with whose name they 
were familiar, who had made himself known by his deeds of 
grace and power, and thus shown himself worthy of their 
assured implicit trust. 

Verse 9.— With my soul have I desired thee in the night; The 
church or people of God is the speaker.. The triumphant 
church of the latter day is represented as looking back over 
the militant period through which it has passed, and describ- 
ing its yearning desire for God’s appearing, and his interven- 
tion on the side of truth and righteousness, and to put an end 
to the prevalence of wickedness, to rectify all wrongs, and 
promote all that is pure and good. “In the night” may 
either be understood literally as indicating the strength of a 
desire which still fills the mind even in the time ordinarily 
given to repose and slumber, or metaphorically of the night 
of affliction and distress.— Yea, with my spirit within me will I 
seek thee early: This is the first thought with the returning 
dawn. Or, as it is better rendered in the margin, the refer- 
ence is not so much to any particular period of the day as to 
the earnestness with which the desire for God's saving help 
possessed the soul, “ will I seek thee diligently,” by impor- 
tunate prayer, pleading God’s promises, and setting forth the 
urgent need of his delivering aid.—For when thy judgements 
are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world learn righteousness : 
Compare Ecclesiastes 8: 11. Impunity emboldens evil-doers. 
The just retributions of God’s providence startle men out of 
their security, and show them that sin is no trivial matter in 
the judgment of the Most High. 

Verse 10.—Let favour be shewed to the wicked, yet will he not 
learn righteousness: The goodness of God should indeed lead 
men to repentance, and yet how often does it have precisely 
the opposite effect! Forbearance and sparing mercy, instead 
of winning transgressors back to him against whom they have 
grievously ‘offended, tend rather, in a multitude of cases, to 
harden their hearts and render them more presumptuous,— 
In the land of uprightness will he deal wrongfully: The best 
examples, the most sacred influences, fail to exert their 
proper effect upon the heart that is prone to evil.— And will 
not behold the majesty of Jehovah: The wicked wilfully shut 
their eyes to the greatness and the glory of the Most High, 
whom they are under the highest obligations to honor and 
obey. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


This lesson forms part of a section of Isaiah, extending 
from chapters 24 to 27 inclusive. The Holy Land with its 
capital are represented as lying wasted and sad in their deso- 
lation, their inhabitants plundered and mostly scaitered, the 
small remnant still left given up to lamentation, instead of 
enjoying their former happiness (Isa. 24: 1-13). Part of the 
community, which has escaped to the distant coasts of the 
great sea, raise, thence, thanks and praise to Jehovah; but 
the prophet, who has been left among the foe, laments his 
sad case (Isa, 24: 14-16). His evil treatment fills him with 
indignation, and rouses a hope that God will execute stern 
judgments on the enemy and their gods (Isa. 24 : 17-23). 

Meanwhile, in anticipation of this, he praises Jehovah, 
who will take vengeance on the tyrants, and destroy forever 
their city. Nor will those who crush this fearful power be 
behind himself in honoring God (Isa. 25: 1-5). To all those 





who thus render him grateful homage, Jehovah, throned 
again on Zion, as its mighty defender, will grant abiding 
prosperity, keeping all evil far from them, and taking away 
their reproach, by destroying all their enemies around, and, 
among others, the Moabites (Isa, 25: 6-12). Judah will then 
raise its song of joy, and praise the faithful God, who has, in 
his righteousness, smitten the foe, and blesses his people, who 
trust in him and cry to him, restoring them again, and securing 
them permanent safety and happiness (Isa. 26 : 1-16). 

Yet the land, after such terrible oppression, lies in an evil 
plight, and many of the people, swept away as captives, have 
died in exile. Would that they might rise again! But this 
misery will shortly be over, for Jehovah will soon come forth 
and destroy the huge leviathan that desolates the earth (Isa. 
26: 17 to 27:1). Thenceforward he will protect his vine- 
yard, and his people will enjoy rich prosperity (Isa. 27 : 2-6); 
for he chastised it only to purge it from its iniquity (Isa. 
27: 7-11), and when this has brought it to penitence, he 
will gather again to it all his poor exiles, and unite the 
whole community in a flourishing and righteous state (Isa, 
27 : 12, 13). 

The primary reference of these chapters appears to be to 
the condition of Judah, when temporary ruin had just been 
brought on it by Nebuchadnezzar (Isa. 24 : 7-12; Jer. 
43:5 ff; 44: 22); but it is hard to fix a period, exactly, as 
that intended by the prophet, for he rises above mere his- 
torical application, and turns his allusions to national ex- 
perience into emblems of the far distant messianic future. 

In the opening of the twenty-sixth chapter, Moab has just 
been trodden down as straw is trodden and torn to pieces for 
teben, or fodder, on the threshing-floors of Madmenab, a 
Moabitish town, famous for its mound of refuse,—the dust- 
heap of the community,—at its entrance, from which it got 
its name. Jehovah would smite Moab, hand over hand, in a 
shower of blows, as an Oriental smites the water when he 
swims,—for he does not spread out his hands as we do, but 
beats his way on,—and would utterly lay them low, dis- 
mantling their fortresses, however high or strong, and level- 
ing them with the ground. 

But while it will be thus with Moab, its enemy (Isa. 26: 
11), Judah will sing in triumph over the possession of a now 
impregnable city, Jerusalem ; for its outer and inner walls 
will be, not merely stone Famparts, but the protecting might 
of Jehovah. In the time of the Messiah no walls, indeed, 
would be needed; the “salvation” of God would be the de- 
fense of Zion. “They will call thy walls Salvation, and thy 
gates Praise” (Isa. 60:18); for “ Jehovah will himself be to 
her a wall of fire round about, and the glory in the midst of 
her” (Zech, 2: 5). 

Tn the second verse, the citizens are called upon by a mul- 
titude of returned exiles, delivered from their far-off tyrants, 
and changed, by the softening influence of their troubles, to 
a worthy life of fidelity to Jehovah (Jer. 24:7; 29:12; 
Ezek. 6:9). “Open ye,” they cry, “the gates;” for the 
city has gates, though “salvation” is its walls and bulwarks, 
—an incidental proof that the expression is only figurative, 
and that even in the messianic times real walls and bulwarks 
were still imagined. “Open ye the gates, that the righteous 
nation which keepeth (ruth [towards Jehovah] may enter in.” 
Delitzsch fancies this call is from heaven, and that they who 
are to open are angels. The'ground of God’s tender bearing 
towards them is, that, through their sufferings, they have 
learned to put their confidence in him, and to hold fast to 
him henceforth. “Him who is of stedfast mind” (in his 
faith in thee) “thou wilt keep in peace,”—protected from all 
evil,—(thou wilt thus keep him in peace) “ because he trusteth 
in thee” (instead of trusting in idols, or in any earthly help). 

The population echo this in a wide refrain, as to a tri- 
umphal chant: “ Trust ye [O people] in Jehovah for ever: 
for in Jah Jehovah ye have an everlasting rock;” that is, 
Jehovah will evermore protect and keep safe his péople, as 
the high, virgin fortress, never overcome, guards and makes 
safe those within it. Against this high-towering, impregnable 
rock, all who would harm them can do nothing. He has 
shown this, bevond challenge, by the way in which, in these 
very times, he has brought down the pride of them that dwelt 
on high,—those of the lofty city,—the capital of Moab, with 
its high, fortified castle, and great walls (Isa. 25: 12); he 
laid it low; laid it low even to the ground; brought it even 
to the dust. The foot trod it under,—the feet of the wretched 
exiles, the footsteps of the lowly. Like Moab, Babylon, itself 
the tyrant, had been made to bow before the conqueror ; and 
the feet of the exiles, once oppressed and downtrodden in it, 
had trampled on the ruins of the palaces of their haughty 
taskmasters, as they hastened out of it, once more free, towards 
Jerusalem. 

But Jehovah grants not only triumph to his people over 
their oppressors, but prosperity, now that, through suffering, 
they have been led back to him in heart. “The path of the 
righteous man ”—that is, of the faithful servant of Jehovah— 
“is straight and even,” so that he will neither stumble nor 
fall as he goes: “Thou levelest and makest to an even way 





1 There are no manure-heaps or dung-hilis in the East, and no 
* pools’’ flowing from their juices. The Authorizeé Version and the 





Revised Version are both wrong in this verse (Isa, 25+ 10). 
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the path of the righteous.” Similarly, in Proverbs (Prov. 
‘3: 6) we read, “In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
shall make smooth thy paths;” and (Prov. 11:5), “The 
righteousness of the perfect” —that is, of him who perfectly 
trusts in Jehovah—* makes his way smooth and level; but 
the wicked falls by his own wickedness.” The figure is a 
poetical mode of promising prosperity, just as calamity is 
‘represented by a rough, broken path (Lam.3:9; Job 30:13) 

The people of God have waited and longed for the break- 
ing forth of his judgments against their tyrants ; feeling 
assured that, in the end, he would enter on the path of the 
righteous judge, and execute deserved judgment on their 
adversaries. The longing of their sou) bad been that he 
would reveal himself as the Mighty One and the Just, which 
is his name and memorial, In the dark days of trouble and 
exile,—in the night wher one turns to thought and to prayer, 
\“T longed after thee,” says the voice of a single speaker,—per- 
haps the prophet himself. “ Yea, with my spirit within me 
have I longed for thee earnestly,” that thou would appear as 
the avenging judge. For when thy judgments are in the 
earth, descending on it from thee in heaven, the inhabitants 
of the world learn righteousness, and are thus brought to a 
better frame. 

But, on the other hand, let the godless be treated with 
long-suffering favor and forbearance, he will not learn right- 
eousness, but continues his tyrannical wrong-doing. Such 
had been the experience of Judah with its oppressors. After 
conquering many nations, the Chaldean had invaded even 
its sacred bounds, and dealt wrongfully in a land where jus- 
tice,and righteousness should always have reigned,—a land 
‘that was holy, and took no heed to the fact that Judah be- 

longed to the most high God, and that he dwelt in it. To 
lay waste other lands was natural, though unjust; but not to 
spare even Jehovah's land showed the uttermost wickedness, 
made possible only by the long-suffering patience of ites God. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE SONG OF TWO CITIES. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


What day is “that day”? The answer carries us back to 
the description of a world-wide act of judgment in Chapter 24, 
which is followed by a burst of song, like Miriam’s by the 
Red Sea, extending over Chapters 25 and 26. The “city of 
confusion,” the central throne of the power hostile to God 
and man, has fallen ; and, as in the Apocalypse when Babylon 
sank with a splash like a millstone into the ocean, God's ser- 
vants lift up glad praises, Whether the prophet had any 
historical event of his own time in view, and what that was 
if he had, are uncertain; but the particular incident, if there 
were one, is widened out to signify the great judicial act 
which shall finally destroy the fortress of evil. The prophecy 
is “for a great while to come,” and its loftiest fulfilment is 
yet ahead of us. “This song” is to be interpreted as a song, 
not with the. cold-blooded accuracy proper to a scientific 
treatise. The logic of emotion is as sound as that of cool 
intellect, but it has its own laws and links of connection. 

First, the song sets in sharp contrast the two cities, de- 
scribing, in verses 1-4, the city of God, its strength, defenses, 
conditions of citizenship, and the peace which reigns within 
its walls; and in verses 5 and 6 the fall and utter ruin of the 
robber city, its antagonist. Jerusalem, on its rocky peninsula, 
supplies the form of his thought; but it is only a symbol of 
the true city of God, the stable, invisible, but most real, polity 
and order of things to wiizh men, even while wandering 
lonely and pilgrims, do come, if they will. It is possible 
even here and now to have our citizenship in the heavens, 
and to feel that we belong to a great community beyond the 
sea of time, though our feet have never trodden its golden 
pavements, nor our eyes seen its happy glories. 

In one aspect, it is ideal, but in truth it is more real than 
the intrusive and false things of this fleeting present, which 
call themselves rezlities, “The things which are” are the 
things above. The things here are but shows and shadows. 

The city’s walls are salvation. There is no need to name 
the architect of these fortifications. One hand only can pile 
their strength, and, like Hiel of Jericho, lay their stones in 
the blood of his first-born. God appoints salvation in lieu of 
all visible defenses. Whom he purposes to save are saved. 
Whom he acts to keep safe are kept safe. They who can 
shelter behind that strong defense need no other. Weak, 
sense-governed hearts may crave something more palpable, 
but they do not really need it. A parapet on an Alpine road 
gives no real security, but only satisfies imagination. The 
sky needs no pillars to hold it up. 

Then an unknown voice breaks in upon the song, calling 
* ou unpamed attendants to fling wide the gates. The city is 
conceived of as empty; its destined inhabitants must have 
certain qualifications. They must be righteous, and must 
“keep faithfulness,” being true to the God who is “ faithful 
and true” in all his relations. None but the righteous can 
dwell in conscious citizensbip with the Unseen while here, 
and none but the righteous can enter through the gates into 
the city. That requirement is founded in the very nature of 
_ the case, and is as emphatically proclaimed by the gospel as 


by the prophet. But the gospel tells more artieulately than 
he was enlightened ‘to do, how righteousness is to be won. 
The last’ vision of the Apocalypse, which is so like this song 
in its central idea, tells of the fall of Babylon, of the descent 


the great saying, “ Blessed are they that wash their robes 
that they may... enter in through the gate into the city.” 
Our song gives some hint of similar thoughts by passing 
from the description of the qualifications for entrance to the 
celebration of the security which comes from trust. The 
safety which is realized within the walls of the strong city is 
akin to the “ perfect peace” in which he who trusts is kept ; 


and the juxtaposition of the two representations is equivalent 


to the teaching that trust, which is precisely the same as the 
New Testament faith, is the condition of entrance. We know 
that faith makes righteous, because it opens the heart to re- 
ceive God’s gift of righteousness; but that effect of faith is 
implied rather than stated here, where security and peace are 
the main ideas. As some fugitives from the storm of war sit 
in security behind the battlements of a fortress, and scarcely 
hear the din of conflict in the open field below, the heart, 
which has taken refuge by trust in God, is kept in peace so 
deep that it passes description, and the singer is fain to give 
a notion of its completeness by calling it “ peace, peace.” 
The mind which trusts is steadied thereby, as light things 
lashed to a firm stay are kept stedfast, however the ship toss. 
The only way to get and keep fixedness of temper and spirit 
amid change and earthquake is to hold on to God, and then 
we may be stable with stability derived from the foundations 
of his throne to which we cling. 

Therefore the song breaks into triumphant fervor of sum- 
mons to all who hear it, to “trust in Jah Jehovah for ever.” 
Such settled, perpetual trust -is the only attitude correspond- 
ing to his mighty name, and to the realities found in his 
character, He is the “ rock of ages,” the grand figure which 
Moses learned beneath the cliffs of Sinai and wove into his 
last song, and which tells us of the unchanging strength that 
makes a sure hiding-place for all generations, and the ample 
space which will hold all the souls of men, and be for a shadow 
from the heat, a covert from the tempest, a shelter from the 
foe, and a home for the homeless, with many a springing 
fountain in its clefts. 

The great act of judgment which the song celebrates is now 
(vs. 5, 6) brought into contrast with the blessed picture of the 
city, and by the introductory “for” is stated as the reason for 
eternal trust. The language, as it were, leaps and dances in 
jubilation, heaping together brief emotional and synonymous 
clauses. So low is the once. proud city brought, that the feet 
of the poor tread it down. These “poor” and “needy” are 
the true Israel, the suffering saints, who had known how cruel 
the sway of the fallen robber city was; and now they march 
across its site, and its columns and palaces strew the ground 
below their feet. The righteous nation of the one picture are 
the poor and neely of the other. No doubt, the prophecy 
has had partial accomplishments more than once or twice, 
when the oppressed church has triumphed, and some hoary 
iniquity been leveled at a blow, or toppled over by slow decay. 
But the complete accomplishment is yet future, and not to be 
realized till that last act, when all antagonism shall be ended, 
and the net result of the weary history of the world be found 
to be just these two pictures of Isaiah’s,—the strong city of 
God with its happy inhabitants, and the everlasting desola- 
tions of the fallen city of confusion. 

The triumphant hurry of the song pauses for a moment to 
gaze upon the crash, and in‘verse 7 gathers its lessons into a 
kind of proverbial saying, which is perhaps best translated 
“The path of the just is smooth [or, “plain”]; thou levelest 
smooth the path of the just.” To render “ upright” instead 
of “smooth” seems to make the statement almost an identical 
proposition, and is tame. What is meant is, that, in the 
light of the end, the path which often seemed rough is vindi- 
cated. That judgment has showed that the righteous man’s 
course had no unnecessary difficulties. The goal explains 
the road. The good man’s path is smooth, not because of its 
own nature, but because God makes it so. We are to look 
for the clearing of our road, not to ourselves, nor to circum- 
stances, but to him; and even when it is engineered through 
rocks and roughnesses, to believe that he will make the rough 
places plain, or give us shoes of iron and brass to encounter 
them. Trust that when the journey is over the road will be 
explained, and this reflection, which breaks the current of 
the swift song of the prophet, be the abiding, happy convic- 
tion of heaven. 

Lastly, the song looks back and tells how the poor and 
needy, in whose name the prophet speaks, had filled the 
dreary past, while the tyranny of the fallen city lasted, with 
yearning for the judgment which has now come at last. 
Verses 8 and 9 breathe the very spirit of patient longing and 
meek hope. There is a certain tone of triumph in that 
“ Yea,” as if the singer would point to the great judgment 
now accomplished as vindicating the long, weary hours of 
hope deferred. The object of his waiting is “the [coming] 
in the path of thy judgments.” That attitude of expectance 
is as much the duty and support of Christians as of Israel. 





We have a greater future clearer before us than they had. 


to earth of the New Jerusalem, and leaves‘as its last message | 


~~ 


and it says little for either the love to God or the benevolence 
towards man of average Christians, that they should know so 
little of that yearning of soul which breathes through so 
much of the Old Testament. For the glory of God and the 
good of men, we should have the desire of our souls turned to 
his manifestation of himself in his righteous judgments, It 
was no personal end which bred the prophet’s yearning. 
True, the “night” round him was dreary enough, and sor- 
row lay black on his people and himself; but it was God’s 
“name” and “memorial” that was uppermost in his desires. 
That ie to say, the chief object of the devout soul’s longings 
should be the glory of God’s revealed character. And the 
deepest reason for wishing that he would flash forth from bis. 
hiding-place in judgments, is because such an apocalypse is 
the only way by which wilfully blind eyes can be made to 
see, and wilfully unrighteous hearts can be made to practice 
righteousness. 

Isaiah believed in the wholesome effect of terror. His 
confidence in the power of judgments to teach the obstinate 
corresponds to the Old Testament point of view, and contains 
a truth for all points of view; but it is not the whole truth, 
We know only too well that sorrows and judgments do not 
work infallibly, and that men, “being often reproved, harden 
their necks.” We know, too, more clearly than any prophet 
of old could know, that the last arrow in God’s quiver is not 
some unheard-of awfulness of judgment, but an unspeakable 
gift of love, and that, if that favor shown to the wicked in 
the life and death of God’s Son does not lead him to learn 
righteousness, nothing else will. But while this is true, the 
prophet’s aspirations are founded on the facts of human 
nature too, and judgments do sometimes startle those whom 
kindness had failed to touch. It is an awful thought that 
human nature may so steel itself against the whole armory of 
divine weapons as that favor and severity are equally blunted, 
and the heart remains unpierced by either. 

It is an awful thought that there may be induced such 
truculent obstinacy of love of evil that, even when in “a 
land of uprightness,” a man shall choose evil, and forcibly 
shut his eyes, that he may not see the majesty of the Lord, 
which he does not wish to see because it condemns his choice, 
and threatens to burn up-him and his work together. A 
blasted tree when all the woods are green, a fleeee dry when 


whole city is illuminated, one black sheep amid the white 
flock, or anything else anomalous and alone in its evil, is less 
tragic than the sight, so common, of a man’so sold to.sin thet 
the presénce of good only makes- him angry and restless. It 
is possible to dwell amidst the full light of Christian truth, 
and in society molded by its precepts, and to be unblessed, 
unsoftened, thereby. If not softened, then hardened; and the 
wicked who in the land of uprightness deals wrongfully, is all 
the worse for ‘the light which he hated because it showed 
him thé sinfulness of the sin which he obstinately loved and 
would keep. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROPHESIED KINGDOM. 


1, Safety by salvation, not bulwarks and navies (v. 1). 

2. A righteous nation keeping truth (v. 2). 

3. Kept in perfect peace by perfect power (v. 3). The 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength, he bringeth down 
the high dwellers, he layeth the lofty city in the dust. God’s 
poor and needy shall tread down any degree of this world’s 
haughtiness. There are no enemies who can digturb the 
perfect peace. Have you found it? 

4. The results of this kingdom of God are personal upright- 
ness or straightness for the just, a waiting for God in the way 
of his fadgments, a burning desire for meeting the Lord that 
forbids sleep, a seeking for him early with all the powers of 
the spirit. Such power, safety, and peace are worth such or 
any other seeking. Blessed they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, The drudging diggers get the gold. 

5. The results on the wilfully wicked are nought (v. 10). 
He will not learn righteousness by any shown favor in the 
land of uprightness, he deals unjustly. In heaven he would 
be perverse. The rattlesnake secretes poison among thesame 
flowers where the bees gather honey. Each acts according to 
his ature. It requiresa changed nature for the blind in that 
respect to behold the majesty of Lord. Open thou mine eyes. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


We have a strong city (v.1). He is safe whom God keeps, 
There is no power like omnipotence. Human guards may be 
incompetent. Human watchers may be unfaithful. Earth’s 
strongest defenses may be broken down. But when God 
guards and watches and shuts in those whom he loves, they 
have a strong city, with sure salvation for iteq»le and bul- 





warks. No matter what enemies asseult us, or What perils 





The world needs God’s coming in judgment more tham ever; 


all around is rejoicing in the dew, a window dark when the. 
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‘peer to beset us, we who trust God for our keeping may sing 


a glad song without doubt or fear. 
Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which keepeth truth 
may enter in (v. 2). There is such a thing as national right- 


- 


~ eousness and as national sinfulaess. A nation may be known 


as one whose God is the Lord, and as such may be the means 
of honoring God befure all the world. And a nation may be 
known as one that tramples on God’s laws, in its treatment of 


. other nations which cannot defend themselves, or in its 


treatinent of its own helpless wards, or in its legalizing of the 
liquor traffic, or of gambling, or of brothels. National right- 
eousness is a blessing to a nation, and to all who are of that 
‘mation. National sins are a curse t0 the nation and to its 
inbabitants. And national righteousness and national sinful- 
ness are an outcome of the personal life and the personal 
action—or inaction—of the individual citizens of the nation. 
You and I have our share of responsibility for the existing 
sins of our nation. Let us not lose sight of this truth. 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee: because he trusteth in thee (v, 3). Perfect peace is a very 
different thing from an utter disregard of one’s surroundings, 
or an entire indifference as to one’s condition and happen- 
ings. Peace is not a soothing anodyne, or a numbing anes- 
thetic, but it is a bracing tonic. Peace of mind dces not 
make a man senseless to existing perils, but it gives him a re- 
pose of being as he’rises up to meet them. One man may 
have more of peace in the thick of battle than another has in 
the quiet of his guarded bedchamber. He who does not rest 
on God as his God, doing everything for his truest welfare, 
cannot have full peace anywhere. He whose mind is stayed 
on God as his loving Father, can be in perfect peace in the 
hour of sorest conflict, and even in the very crack of doom. 

With my soul have I desired thee in the night (v.9). Night 
is the time for loneliness and fear. The soul is timid in the 
darkness, and, if ever it is in special dread, it is then, A 
timid and fearful soul shrinks in the night time from any 
presence that is not sure to be friendly and helpful. Hence 
he who at night time lofigs for God (longs for God to show 
himself, or longs to go to God) proves thereby that he knows 
God and trusts God. Is it a comforting thought to us, gs we 
lie awake in the night, that God is very. near us, and that at 
any moment he may call us to come to himself, or that his 
Son may come again, to’ be with his own forever? If it is 
not, we are not in right relations with God, and we fail 
to love him as we should, or to recognize his love in its 
fulness. “There is no fear in loye;...and he that feareth 
is not made perfect-in love.” 

Let favour be shewed to the wicked, yet will he not learn right- 
eousness ; in the land of uprightness will he daal wrongfully (v. 
10). Goodness doesn’t come as a matter of course with good 
surroundings, and badness doesn’t go as a matter of course 
‘with the same surroundings. Adam didn’t do as well in 
Eden as Daniel did in Babylon, And when you and I hear 
it said that good and evil are a simple matter of environment, 
we know better,—whether the man who says so does, or not. 
A man is liable to give himself up to sinful thoughts, and to 
plan evil doing, as he sits at the communion table or in the 
prayer-meeting; and a missionary doesn’t always go wrong 
when he has only heathen or cannibals around him. More 
depends on what is within a man. than on what is round 
about him, for his well doing or his ill doing. 

Philadelphia. 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


After trying to make clear to the class the situation of the 
prophet, and the trying times in which he lived, and his 
general faith that the time was coming when the right would 
prevail, let the teacher go on to call special attention to 
verses 3 and 4. Here we have a statement of a general prin- 
ciple which applies to all men of all times. Taking these 
verses as a kind of text, we may derive much that is profitable 
from them. 

In doing this, call attention, first, to the fact that most peo- 
ple have times in their lives when they are at unrest. This 
may arise from many causes. For example, it may have its 
source in the fact that they are sick. Then comes the fear 
that the sickness may have a fatal issue, and end in death. 
By nature, we all fear death, and the Apostle expresses this 
when he says that many are all their life-time subject to 
bondage through fear of death. Many of the joys of life are 
embittered by this fear, so that even to speak of death is to 
some persons repulsive. 

Others, again, are made unhappy by the fear that their 
affairs are in a bad way, and they are alarmed about losing 
their means of livelihood. How many thousands there are 
in every great city who are in this state of mind! The pres- 
ent is all right, but the fear of what the future has in store 
for them embitters the present, and takes away all their peace 
of mind, Like the waves bf the sea, they are at perpetual 
unrest, and spend a large part of their lives in worry. 

Others, again, are made unhappy by their failure to attain 
some social distinction upon which they have set their hearts; 
‘and though this is really a very trifling matter, to them it is 


\ 


the one thing that they long for. So when it is not reached, 
they find themselves miserable. And so it goes on through 
the whole catalogue of causes for human unhappiness. It 
makes no difference what the cause is, so long as the unsatis- 
fied desire exists. This is one reason why the world is so 
often called “a vale of tears.” 
Now, having called attention to the existence of all this 
unrest, let the teacher go on to show that most of the efforts 
of men are directed to the cure of this evil. But, strange to 
say, their efforts are vain. Our wants increase, and as we are 
not able to satisfy them, we also advance in our misery, 
Some say that it is one of the excellences of our civilization 
that it makes men discontented with their present surroundings. 
Tam not sure that this is true, At all events, if it is true, I 
am sorry for the world, as it grows more and more civilized, 
and pity those who will live in it in the year 2991, If things 
go on at this rate, there will be then even less happiness than 
there is at the present time. 
But what we want most of all to call attention to is the 
fact that in this search for the cure of unhappiness men gre 
working at the wrong end. They are about as much out of 
the way as were the physicians of half a century ago, and their 
treatment of their patients. Instead of making matters bet- 
ter, they are merely causing new troubles. The fact is that out- 
ward things can never minister rest to the soul, The trouble 
lies deeperthan this. It is to be found in the lack of faith in 
our heavenly Father's care. Look at verse 3. “Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace.” Perfect peace, did he say? Yes. 
Whom will God keep in this blessed peace? Read on and 
see, “ Whose mind is stayed on thee: because he trusteth in 
thee.” Here is the secret of abiding happiness, and it can 
be found in no other place. The poet truly sings: 
* Faith fails, 

Else cares would die, 

And we should on God’s care rely. 

Man for the coming day doth grieve and fret, 

And all past days doth sinfully forget. 

For every beast God’s care avails,— 

Why not for us? 

Faith fails.” 

If my trust in God is perfect, what matters it if sickness 
come? Is he not the great Physician, and can he not heal? 
And if it is best for me not to be healed, can I not trust him? 
So; too, in‘all cases in'which I am at present worrying, can 
“he not find for me a way of deliverance? Is God so hard 
put to it now, that I must needs worry, and be in misery? Is 
there not in him “everlasting strength”? Has he not de- 
livered many of his servants from worse evils than those 
which at this moment threaten me? Why, then, the fear? 
Is it not simply because our faith has failed us? Oh that 
men would take this to heart, and then they would find 
rest to their souls! But till they learn this secret they will 
toil on in vain, like the boy running to find the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. For eighteen centuries there has 
been a voice sounding, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ But men pass on 
heedless of that voice, and find no rest to their souls. If any 
such are in this class, oh that they would at last hear and 
heed this voice, and they too would be at rest! 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If the children who are taught this lesson learn and com- 
prehend only the third verse and the golden text, they will 
have received a life-long blessing. This is a glad song of the 
time when the people were to be restored to their own coun- 
try. While they were captives, they hung their harps on 
the willow-trees, and were silent ; for they said, “ How shall 
we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” They sat down 
by the rivers of Babylon and wept; but they said, “ When 
the Lord brought back those that returned to Zion, ... then 
was our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue with sing- 
ing :... The Lord hath done great things for us, and we are 
glad.” This song of Isaiah’s is a picture of heaven which is 
called the New Jerusalem, and for that the people would sing 
a song of salvation. No enemy, no sin, could ever enter 
there; it is a strong city, and the prophet said that God’s 
salvation was better than walls built high and strong to keep 
foes from entering. Isaiah told more than any other prophet 
of the eoming of Christ and of his kingdom. In his picture 
lessons you can find Jesus the Saviour; for he was inspired 
by the Holy Spirit to sing of the salvation coming to the 
world. 

Perfect Peace.—Isaiah lived in times of trouble; he was 
grieved at the sins of the people and their sad punishment. 
He knew of the cruelty of taskmasters and the sorrows of war 
and slavery, but he knew the blessings of peace,—not only 
peace from outward troubles, but peace in the heart and 
mind. Who was it who said, “ Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give unto you”? Isaiah tells of perfect peace, and 
who may have it. A lady who had known many sorrows 
was ill; the doctors thought that by a dangerous and painful 





operation they might save her life. Her husband asked her, 


“Can you bear to hear the opinion.of your doctors?” She 
answered, with a smile, “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee.” For the sake of others who 
seemed dependent on her care she consented to have the 
operation performed. A few days of increased suffering, and 
it was certain that neither love nor skill could save her life, 
“ Are you willing to leave us all?” asked her husband. She 
answered as before, “ Perfect peace,” and repeated the words 
until breath and life failed. How can any one have such 
peace? Isaiah gives the reason, ‘ Because he trusteth in 
thee.” If you had to cross a bridge over a rushing, dangerous- 
looking river, would you be afraid? But if your father took 
you in his strong arms and with firm step walked on the 
bridge, would you not nestle your head on his shoulder, and 
feel safe and happy? Why? Because you know he can 
carry you safely, and you need not fear. That is like having 
trust in our heavenly Father, and he gives perfect peace. 
Trust in the Lord.— What does our golden text bid us do? 
Do yon know what a precept is? A commandment says, 
“Thou shalt,” or “Thou shalt not.” A precept is a rule or 
maxim given which it is wise to remember and obey. These 
words are a precept: “ Trust ye in the Lord forever.” Bible 
precepts are nearly always linked to a promise, such as the 
threefold precept of Jesus, “ A+k, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened.” Some- 
times when your mother bids you do a certain thing, she'tells 
the reason why, or the reward she will give you. Our heav- 
enly Father knows our ways of thinking better than any 
mother; and when he taught the persons who wrote the 
Bible, he showed them how to suit it to our hearts and minds, 
Isaiah is called the evangelical prophet, because he wrote 80 
much of Jesus, the gospel or good-news of hiscoming. Those 
who have most of Jesus in the heart will be most gentle, 
loving, Christ-like; and so Isaiah has many words of love, 
of mercy, of promise, of comfort, as a mother comforts a tired, 
timid child. He bids us trust in the Lord forever, and then 
he gives the three reasons why we should trust and be glad 
in him. ° 

Everlasting Strength— You could not trust for safety in one 
as weak as yourself, Find the little word “for” in the golden 
text, and you will see one of the reasons for trust in the Lord. 
He is called the Lord Jehovah. That means the everlasting 
Father, who was in the beginning, before the world was, 
Could any but a God of strength have spoken, and at his 
word the mountains stood fast, and all the worlds were made? 
Jerusalem was built on Mt. Zion, a stronghold, and this is 
one of God’s promises: ‘‘They that trust in the Lord are as 
mount Zion, which cannot be moved, but abideth for ever.” 
The city and temple were destroyed, but Mt. Zion, the ever- 
lasting rock, stood there, a picture of the heavenly kingdom, 
which is forever. “Trust in the Lord,” for his is “ everlast- 
ing strength.” 

Everlasting Power.—There is another word, “for,” which 
tells of his power. God could bring down great and mighty 
kings, splendid cities, fierce armies; he could destroy the 
great ones of the earth, those who oppressed his poor and 
lowly ones; for he is a God of power. So, though troubles 
and sins sometimes seem like mountains that we cannot move, 
we must trust in the One who has strength and power to take 
them away, or to give grace to’live and trust even in the dark 
shadow of trials mountain high. 

Everlasting Righteousness..—_What is it to be righteous? 
Jesus only never sinned; but those who love him, and ask 
him to help them day by day, will try to do right, even as 
God is righteous. His children will long to be like him, to 
know and to do as he would choose, He never makes a mis- 
take, never is in doubt, as we are, to know what is best; for 
he is just and righteous altogether. Now, do you know three 
reasons why we should trust in the Lord foreyer? Remem- 
bering this, perhaps you will be ready to use, as a waking 
thought, our morning prayer for this new year: 

“Dear Lord, of thee 
Three things I pray : 
To know thee more clearly, 
To love thee more dearly, 


Every day.” 
Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.8., 
CANON oF DURHAM. 


“Tre Lorty Crry, He Layers ir Low.”—In the midst 
of our happy Western civilization, we can scarcely realize 
what it must have been to dwell in a land where “ the in- 
habitants of the villages ceased,” and where men dared not 
live in isolated houses, nor even in communities, unless pro- 
tected by walls and bars and gates. No more vivid picture 
of peace and security could be presented to the war-harassed 
Israelite than the triumphant song with which the chapter 
begins,—portraying the time when God’s salvation shall take 
the place of walls and bulwarks; when the gates shall stand 
open ; when men shall go in and out without question ; when 





there shall be no alarm by night or by day, but, trusting in 


To follow more nearly, oJ 

































































































Jehovah’s guard alone, all shall be kept in perfect peace. It 
was a dream never heretofore realized in the history of the 
Israeliti-h nation, save duriog the short reign of Solomon, 
the transient type of the messianic kingdom of peace. To- 
day, in its desolation, that land, as we wander over its bills 
and valleys, tells the story of its past history. Every hill-top, 
or “tell,” as it is called, is crowned with a grass-grown desolate 
heap, from which ragged stones protrude, or are scattered over 
Ste surface. What are these? If we dig into them, we find 
~ that they are all the ruins of walls which once encompassed 
the old cities of Israel and Judah, now laid low even to the 
ground,—brought even to the dust, and trodden down by the 
foot of the poor and needy. No less than 2,770 names of an- 
cient sites have been recovered, and laid down in the maps of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, the greater part of them’ 
being those of ancient walled towns now laid low. 


The College, Durham, England, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

Preto ary.—What is the character of chapters 13-23? 
Why are these prophecies called “ burdens”? What differ- 
ences do you note as you pass to chapters 24-27? What con- 
nection is there between these two groups of chapters ? 

1, Gop Our Satvation (vs. 1, 2).—In what “day”? 
(Isa. 2:11, 12.) What concern have we of the present with 
“the land of Judah” and its songs? (Heb. 8:8; 9: 15.) 
What was the Jews’ “strong city”? (Lam. 4:12.) What is 
ours? (Isa.32:2; Rev. 21: 2,3.) What brings us to citizen- 
ship in it? (Rev. 21:27.) What are some of the things 
from which Goddaily saves you? How is this salvation 
more wonderful than the “walls and bulwarks” of Isaiah’s 
vision? (John 14: 23; 1 Pet.1:1@11.) What is the gate 
of our strong city? (John 10:9.) How widely is this open? 
(John 10: 16; Rev. 5:9; 21: 24,25.) How may we know 
whether we have entered it? (v. 3.) 

2. Gop Our Peace (v. 3).—What is the significance of 
the Hebrew “ peace, peace” ? (Rev. Ver., marg.; Phil. 4:7.) 
Why is this peace so hard to understand and describe? (John 
14: 27.) How does it differ from the world’s peace? How 
does the Revised Version marginal reading, “ imagination,” 
exalt the idea of the verse? With what, besides trust, do men 
seek to stay their minds-on God? (Eph. 4:14.) What are 
we to do if’our trust wavers, and therefore our peace is im- 
perfect? (Mark 9 : 24.) 

8. Gop Our Srreneta (v. 4).—What connection has the 

“forever” with the “everlasting” ? How long does wealth 
last, if we trust in it? Learning? Fame? To what “ever- 
lasting rock” is Isaiah comparing God? (v.1; Psa. 2: 6.) 
Who also is the “ Rock of Ages”? (Rev. Ver., marg. ; 1 Cor. 
10:4.) In what way have you, personally and consciously, 
found God a rock? Can you tell of some lives which were 
not founded on this rock, and of their fate? (Matt. 7: 24-27.) 
In the miinds of Orientals, what fact adds thoughts of comfort 
and rest to the idea of the strength of rocks? (Psa. 78 : 20; 
81:16; Isa. 32: 2.) 
_ 4. Gop Our Juper (vs. 5-8).—When only are “ they that 
dwell on high” in no danger? (Luke 1: 51,52.) Of what 
“lofty cities” was Isaiah thinking? (Isa. 10 : 24, 25; 13:19; 
14:31; 15:1; 17:1; 19:1; 23:1.) What strongholds 
of evil is God now laying low? What are his instruments of 
conquest? (Psa. 147: 6; Rom. 16: 19, 20.) Whence comes 
the power of conquest? (John 16: 8,11.) What are the 
differences between the level way of the just and the broad 
way of destruction? (Matt. 7: 13,14; Prov. 4: 18,19.) In 
‘what various ways does God “ direct,” “level,” the path of 
the just? What is it to “wait in the way of God’s judg- 
ments”? (1 Thess. 5: 2-6.) How may our desires be for 
God's “name”? (John 12: 25, 28; 15:8.) How may they 
be for God’s “memorial”? (Psa. 44: 1; 107 : 1-8.) 

5. Gop Our Destre (v. 9).—How can you tell when a 
man desires God with intellect or tongue merely, not with 
his soul? In which is man more likely to seek God, in day 
or night, sorrow or joy? Why? (Psa. 107: 6; 2 Chron. 
26:16.) Is an “early” search more, or les:,.likely to be a 
“ diligent” (marg.) one? What did Christ mean, when he 
said that he was the way by which seekers might find God? 
What “judgments were in the earth” in Isaiah’s time? How 
do such “ chastenings” prove God’s love? 

6. Wrrnovut Gop (v. 10).—What material “favor is shown 
to the wicked”? (Matt. 5: 45.) What spiritual? (Luke 
49:10.) What is God’s feeling toward those who yet remain 
wicked? (Luke 19:41; Matt. 23:37.) Why cannot such 
“behold God's majesty” and love? (Matt.5:8.) What is 
the fate of such, if they do not repent? (Rom. 2: 4-9.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1. What kind of city does Isaiah sing about? (v. 1.) 
2 Who inhabit it? (v.2) 3. Why is it always peaceful? 
(v. 3.) 4 What befalls the proud city and those who dwell 


live im the midst of the good ?. (¥. 10.) 6. How can we be- 
come citizens of the strong city? (v. 9.) . 7. And how can we 
keep that citizenship forever? (golden text.) 
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THE FOUNDATION OF PEACE. 
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“ WHOSE MIND IS STAYED ON THEE.” 





THE PATH OF THE JUST. 


THE LORD. 


“ Which shineth more and more.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Zion stands by hills surrounded.” 

“Oh for the peace that floweth like a river.” 

* Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 

“Call Jehovah thy salvation.” 

“When peace, like a river, attendeth my way.” 
“ God’s almighty arms are round me.” 

Would you be joyful in the Lord ? ” 

“ Rise, glorious Conqueror, rise,’’ 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The ancient world was a world of cities. Its settled popu- 
lation was gathered into fenced cities, even those who lived 
by the tillage of the ground. The open country between 
cities was not filled up with farms, hamlets, and villages, as 
now; and what lay too far‘away from a city to be reached by 
its inhabitants commonly lay idle and unoccupied. There 
were a few villages, but they played a very insignificant part 
in social development. There are seven references to villages 
in the Old Testament, and three in the New. 

So completely was social organization embraced in the 
city, that the term is used constantly in both Old and New 
Testaments as a synonym of society in general. The 
prophet here contrasts the holy society in covenant with God 
with the unholy and tyrannous empire of Assyria, under the 
symbol of two cities. Here Augustine finds the suggestion of 
his great treatise, “Of the City of God,” in which he con- 
trasts the society of God’s elect people with “the city of the 
world.” Inthe same way the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks 
of Abraham as seeking “a city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God,” meaning a society based on the 
divine law, and therefore in covenant with God. So the 
Book of the Revelation sets forth the jadgments on the Jewish 
nation and the Roman empire as the overthrow of two great 
cities, while the new order of society is seen in vision asa holy 
city coming down out of heaven from God. The suggestion 
of that symbolism may be traced to this passage of Isaiah, 
although it is on Ezekiel and Zechariah that John chiefly 
draws for his symbolism. 

Both Isaiah and John show that the divine purpose is not 
accomplished by the redemption and sanctification of indi- 
vidual saints. It looks to the creation of a social order “ that 
hath foundations,”—in which obedience to the laws of love 
and of righteousness shall give character to all transactions, 
all services, all relations, and all relationships,—a holy city 
that keepeth the truth. 











LESSON SUMMARY. 


Salvation is of God, and not of man. He whom God saves, 
and no one else, is truly safe. This is the main teaching of 
this lesson ; and it is a lesson for all and for always, 

Human means of protection are not enough to ensure safety 
at all times. The lofty city, with its strongest walls and bulk 
warks, will prove no protection in time of sorest peril unless 
God is its guard, It will be brought down even to the dust. 
“Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain.” But the soul that trusts in God has confidence and 
peace by day and by night; and salvation is secure to that 
soul. 

The very suggestion of salvation is a suggestion of some- 
thing to be saved from. “That which was never in peril could 
never be saved. Salvation also includes the idea of one who 
saves. So it was that, when the prophets of Israel looked 
down the coming centuries, and foretold a day of salvation, 
they perceived in the future a day that we can see in the 





in it? (v. 5.) 5. What does Isaiah say of the wicked who 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee: because‘he trusteth in thee.” . ; 
“Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for in the Lord Jehovah 
is an everlasting rock.” : a 
Yet it is not enough to know that these are truths; unless 
we realize them as truths in our personal experience, they 
might as well, so far as we are concerned, be no truths, One 
may live in the land of uprightness, and have constant signs 
of God’s favor, and yet deal wrongfully, and receive the wages 
of sin. 
Sin and salvation stand over against each other now as in 
the days of Isaiah, and we must choose between them for 
ourselves. 


ADDED POINTS. 


When God says that we are safe, we are safe. Unless we 
could be sure of this, we could have no hope. 

He who loves God will be glad to go in through thé gates 
where God’s people are. He will not be contented outside. 
The question’ is not, whether we can get up in the world; 
but whether we can stay there. There are those who have 
been very high, but are now very low. 

Only he who is in the right way can make true progress; 
and only God can make the right way clear to any seeker 
after it. 

If we would know God, we must look toward God. So 
long as we are absorbed in our own affairs, we are not likely 
to understand God, even in his direct dealings with us, But 
when all our desires and our outreachings are toward God, 
we shall be able to see him as he is. 

No one can see the true majesty of God unless he is in the 
loving service of God. : 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


NEW YEAR'S CALLS: AND CARDS. 


Whatever may or may not be fashionable at New Year’s, 
the making of New Year’s calls and the giving of New 





of Sunday-school work. On no other day of the year, 
certainly on no holiday, will the conditions be usually so 
favorable for the friendly visiting upon scholars, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas are devoted mainly to family inter- 
ests; but on New Year’s Day there is an, indefinite ex- 
pectancy of coming guests, and any friend is welcome 
anywhere. There is special opportunity at New Year's 
for direct, personal work in the homes of the children. 

Mr. Will K. Roth, a teacher in a large mission-school 
of St. Louis, Missouri, who has repeatedly followed this 
method, and has before witnessed to its advantages in 
these columns,—saying that he found his scholars and 
their parents at home, rested, wide awake, and responsive 
to his words,—now re-emphasizes his experience: “Call- 
ing on New Year’s Day is not so much in vogue in St. 
Louis now as it has been; but when Christian workers 
find so much to do that they scarce have an evening to 
themselves, the teacher is apt to neglect visiting his 
scholars. The poorer classes do not keep abreast with 
the ‘latest fads,’ and a visit on New Year’s Day would 
make them feel that they were shown some particular 
attention by their teacher.” 

Souvenir cards, or badges of New Year’s greetings, 
have a place in New Year’s calling; and the more so if 
they have been prepared for the occasion, and express 
the teacher’s individuality. Left at the homes, these 
souvenirs bear witness all through the year, as well as 
on its first day, to the teacher’s good-will. To some 
extent, also, they take the place of personal calls, when 
those cannot be made on New Year’s Day. 

Mr. Russell W. McKee, financial secretary of the 
New York State Sunday-school Association, testifies 
that he “found the New Year’s cards to be beneficial,” 
as distributed for several years in his Bible-class of young 
men, at the Troop Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-schoel, 
Brooklyn, New York. The last one used, for example, 
is in the form of a four-page folder of stiff cardboard, 
three by four and a half inches. On the first page there 
is the title, “Teacher’s Greeting,” with this sub-head, 
“Ingrageful remembrance of the year that is gone, and 
with prayerful expectation for the year tocome.” On 
the third page, Miss Havergal’s New Year’s Hymn jis 
given: 

“Standing at the portal 
Of the opening year.” 

On the last page is a notice of the time and place 
the meetings of the Bible-class. On the second page|is 
the following letter from the teacher: 

DEAR FRIENDS: 
The past years of your life,—what do they tell? Do they 





present. The truths that they declared of that coming day 
we can realize in the day that has come to us. 


speak of Sabbaths slighted and opportunities unim 
do they tell of your haying received the Saviour 


Year’s cards of greeting always remain useful as methods ~ 
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aeale been arrived at, let the earliest days of the new 
fell of snch a resolve; then shall it be a “Happy New 


‘Bu ia a cibec han’, if your name has been recorded as a 
wer of the Saviour, then let this new year bear the impress 

of “increased love, of more untiring service. -Forgetting the 
things which gre behind, press forward to the mark of the prize 
of your own high calling, and lead others in the same way, that 
Jesus may be glorified. 

“Trusting that this may be your future, and wishing you a 
very Happy New Year, 

I am sincerely your friend and teacher, 
BROOKLYN, January 1. R. W. McKEE. 


The past three years, for variety, Mr. McKee has 


“adopted the plan of distributing tracts or books that | 


are appropriate to New Year's time.” He adds that the 
anniversary exercises of his Bible-class are held in Feb- 
ruary, “‘to which we invite the members of the class, 
' with their wives, if they are married, or their mothers 
and lady friends, if they-are not. I give a report of the 
year’s work, and then we resolve qurselves into a social 
reunion, ending with refreshments and an agreeable 
time with one another. To this gathering all are in- 


+ vited who have been in attendance one or more Sundays 


in the year. It results in new inspiration and recon- 
secration for all the members.” < 
The superintendent of the Tabernacle Methodist Epis- 
* Gopal Sunday-school of Camden, New Jersey, Mr. W. M. 
Patton, sends to his officers and teachers, at New Year’s, 
annual reports of the school’s membership, average at- 
tendance, offerings, and attendance at preaching ser- 
vices, and encloses badges of greeting, which the teachers 
nse as “ Bible markers” during the year. Two specimens 
are given herewith, One was a ribbon of old-gold color, 
three by seven inches, the lettering ranning across the 
badge: 





New-YEAR GREETING. 
nd God is 
oe to make 


ll grace 
bound toward you, that ye, 
lwa 78 having 
‘Hs eney in 
‘ithings, may 
bound to every a work. 
2 Cor. 9: 8.) 


DEAR TEACHER: 

What a wonderful verse to think upon, to 
‘| believe, to lean on, and prove all this year while 
we go as workers together with Christ for the sal- 
vation of our scholars, 


TABERNACLE M. E. SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
. Camden, 
New YEAR, 1889.4 
Truly 


Waren | PATTON, Supt. 











The souvenir of this year was a blue ribbon, four by 


eight inches : 
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TEACHING 





MY 
CLASS FOR 
CHRIST 








INFLUENCE 


YEAR TEXT, 
Herein is my Father glorified, that yedear much 
fruit. So shall ye be my disciples.—Jxsvs. 


Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal Sabbath-School, 
Camden, N. J. 
Yours faithfully, 
WALTER M. Patron, Superintendent. 
New YEakx, 1891. 














Qovenants FOR TEACHERS. 


There is great need of thoroughly trained and effective 
Sunday-school teachers. If it is not always possible, at 
thie stage of Sunday-school activity, to obtain them, 
those. who do accept service, whether well trained or not, 


may reasonably be expected to have a serious sense of 
their undertaking, and of their responsibility to Christ. 
The duties of a teacher's bition are sometimes too 
EN owt assumed. The “ Teachers’ Covenant” has been 
often used toward the formation of a better sentiment. 
‘Mr. William H. Strong, superintendent of the First Con- 


\. 





g | gregational Sunday-school, Detroit, Michigan, makes use 
of a form of covenant, with a series of i impressive sugges- 
tions, as fellows: 


TEACHERS’ COVENANT. 


In accepting the position of a teacher in Christ’s church, with 
its responsibilities and privileges, do you reconsecrate yourself 
to Christ’s service, and declare it.to be your earnest purpose to 
minister in his name? To that end, will you endeavor, even 
at the cost of personal ease, to do whatever you think will help 
your class and the school of which you are a part? Are you 
willing to sacrifice yourself, your time, your preferences, when- 
ever it shall seem necessary for his kingdom's sake? We ask 
you to make answer, not to us, but in silent, solemn covenant 
with your Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 

We also suggest a few simple, practical queries for your 
prayerful attention and response to Him whose work it is, Ask 
yourse]f—wili it help my scholars; 

IF—I let nothing interfere with proper preparation of the 
lesson before coming to the school, 

IF—I attend teachers’-meeting. 

IF—I visit my scholars in their homes and try in every way 
to know them, their tastes, and their needs, 

IF—I prove myself to them a pleasant, patient, loving friend, 
willing to put myself out for them, and expecting high things 
from them, 

IF—I pray coustantly and plan definitely to bring each and 
every scholar to the Saviour, 

IF—I co-operate with the whole school, its officers and teach- 
ers, in whatever they try to do, joining promptly and heartily 
in the general exercises, and taking an interest in the generai 
work, 

IF—I study how to study, and try to learn how to teach, by 
constantly seeking to find out better methods through observa- 
tion, books, ‘periodicals, questions, or any way which will fit me 
better for my work. ; 

IF—I remember that the superintendent is the servant of the 
school, and will gladly aid me and my scholars in any way in 
which he can, and if I report all cases of interest or need to 
him, and consult with him about matters in which he may be 
able to help me or my class. 

I¥—I pray daily for each one of my class by name, and ask 
What would Christ have me do for him, or her, to-day ? 

“ Feed the flock of God which is among you;... and when 
the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away ”’ (1 Pet. 5; 2, 4). 


There is wisdom shown in leaving the covefiant, in 
this case, as-a matter between the teacher and his 
Saviour. This is better than any formal, outspoken 
pledge. Y 





A BIBLE-REGISTER 1N THE PRIMARY 
ROOM. 


“The ladies of the primary department of my church 
have hit upon a happy idea,” says the Rev. A. C. Sewall, 
pastor of the First Reformed Church of Schenectady, 
New York. This idea is, to have a large-print Bible by 
itself on a small stand or dictionary holder, in the pri- 
mary room. Blank pages are inserted between the Old 
and New Testaments, on which the names of the chil- 
dren may be enrolled, with the dates and other items of 
record all the way from “born” to “died,” such as 
entering or leaving the department, of admission to the 
church, etc. The committee has chosen a copy of the 
Revised Version, in small pica type, imperial octavo,— 
No. 86, as listed by Thomas Nelson and Sons of New 
York. This book will cost about five dollars in cloth 
binding, including the insertion of the blank pages, 
which are alphabetically arranged, and ruled in columns. 

The pastor writes that this Register-Bible “is to be in 
constant use in the [primary] school, different acholars 
being called up from Sunday to Sunday to find the lesson 
or the golden text in it; the purpose being to acquaint 
the children with the Bible itself, and so help to counter- 
act the tendency of the use of lesson leaves.” It is to be 
opened for enrolment the first of January, 1892. Should 
any school wish to follow this leading, such a Bible could 
be ordered through a local dealer, and prepared by a local 
bookbinder, or might be ordered direetly from Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, as in this instance. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENT ON THE 
EXAMINATION ‘ON JOHN. 


As announced some weeks ago, in these columns, there 
will be held in January an examination on the Gospel of 
John, under the direction of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature. Dr. Harper has some further expla- 
nations to make, and invitations to offer, as the plan has 
been simplified slightly, and may therefore be more feasi- 
ble to some who have thus far held back. Dr. Harper, 
in a jetter to the Editor, says: 

“Many of your readers have become interested in the 





examination on the Gospe! of John, and have enrolled. 
themselves as candidates or examiners. I am led to be+:_ 
lieve that still others will be glad to have their attention 
called to this examination. The date, you will remember, 
is January 15, 1892. The questions will be simple and 
interesting. A modification of the plan renders it pos- 
sible for any person to take the examination, whether a 
special examiner has been appointed for his vicinity or 
not. Any minister or Sunday-school superintendent will 
be considered ex officio, or this ekamination only, @ 
special examiner, provided t isnoregularlyappointed . 
examiner in his church or schdel. This renders it possi- 
ble for any one to take the examination anywhere. 

“ Every Sunday-school should have at least ten candi- 
dates among the teachers and older pupils, I trust that 
no school will be without a representative. Names should 
be sent at once to the office of the Institute of Sacred 
Literature, 391 Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, Illinois, in 
order that all candidates may be properly enrolled and 
provided with questions, For purposes of general re- 
view, full sets of the questions can be obtained by persons 
not candidates, but they will not be sent out for such use 
until after the date of the examination. To save inquiry; 
it-may be well to state that the examination fee is fifty 
cents, entitling the candidate to return his paper to the 
Institute for grading, and to a certificate for his work. , 

“* Very sincerely yours, 
“Wiii1aM R. Harper.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——@—__—_—. 


BUHL ON THE OLD TESTAMENT CANON 
AND TEXT* 


In strange contrast to the run of critical work in the 
New Testament department, the Old Testament critical 
disciplines have been developed in an order not so logi- 
cal. In the case of the former, lower or textual criticism, 
naturally the first in order in these disciplines has been 
the first, too, to reach anything like a scientifically correct 
and generally accepted solution. Among the resultant 
texts of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort, 
there is practically an agreement, In the Old Testament 
field, on the other hand, literary and historical criticism 
has, until quite recently, almost monopolized the atten- 
tion of specialists, while textual criticism has found but 
few friends, This was owing, however, as much to neces- 
sity as to free choice. The methods and means employed 
in the restoration of the original Old Testament text are 
quite other, and certainly much more difficult to handle, 
than those which constitute the critical apparatus of the 
New Testament student. In the latter case, we have 
manuscripts from a date less than three centuries later 
than the apostolic autographs; in the former, we have 
manuscripts, and these, too, as yet of problematic value, 
at least seventeen or eighteen hundred years younger 
than the original writings, while the main text-critical 
helps consist of various versione that themselves stand 
in need of careful study in order to determine their value 
for the text of the Old Testament. 

It is extremely gratifying that, notwithstanding the 
great difficulty of determining the proper principles and 
processes in this discipline, the last years have witnessed 
a good deal of excellent work in this line. We need but 
mention the larger publications of Wellhausen, Lagarde, 
Cornill, Kyssel, Klostermann, and Driver, and te draw 
attention to the scores of investigations on the many 
details of the science that are found in such journals as 
Stade’s Zeitschrift fiir Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft and 
other theological periodicals, to show a good beginning 
has been made in this direction, But these very facts 
mentioned, the intricacies of the problem, and the dis- 
tribution of the materials, make a work like that of Buhl 
on the canon and text of the Old Testament an almost 
indispensable guide and handbook for the student. In 
a labyrinth of detailed problems which have as yet not 
been collected and arranged according to strict scientific 
principles, the Ariadne thread of an author whose years 
of study have made him a master and authority in this 
science is particularly acceptable. To this distinction, 
Buhl, the successor of Dr. Franz Delitzsch in Leipzig, is 
entitled. His volume if one of results chiefly, but these 
results are given with such references to the literature 
on the subject that the student is enabled to work over 
the processes himself. The book is thus one for the stu- 
dent and worker, and not one for a casual reader. Even 
the best of helps in this line, such as Wellhausen’s edi- 


*Kanon und Text des Alten Testamentes. Dargestelit von Dr, 
Prants Subl, ord, Professor der ie 5. a we 3 6 inches, 
pp. vi, 262. Leipzig, 1891; Akade ung iW. Faber, 
























































































* tion of Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testament, ere 


. meager in contents compared with Buhl’s. 


The work is divided into two parts. The first, treat- 


\ §ng of the canon, occupies about one-third of the whole, 


but brings the discussion down to our own day and date, 
It treats in detail of the Palestinian or Babylonian canon, 
the Alexandrian canon, and the Old Testament canon 
in the Christian Church. In the last-mentioned point 
it is an excellent complement to the well-known volume 
of Dr. Ludwig Diestel. The second part treats of Text- 
Critical Helps and Text-Critical Results. Under the former 
head are discussed such subjects as printed editions of 
the Hebrew text; the manuscripts; the Jewish Massora; 
citations and transcriptions ; the versions, especially the 
Septuagint; inner textual helps. Under the latter head 
we have writing materials, history of the Hebrew let- 
ters, vowels and accents, the divisions of the text, the 
linguistic features of the text, the transmission of the 
text, etc. 

The attitude of Buhl is progressive, but conservative. 
He is true to the ideas and ideals of his great predecessor 
and teacher, and in not a few points he has adopted 
views other than those entertained by the former gene- 
ration of scholars. This is particularly the case in regard 
to the formation of the canon, where his adoption of 
Kuenen’s theory of the great synagogue has necessitated 
a new theory of the history of the canon. Naturally, the 
adoption of new views ina purely historical discipline 
like this is easily explained, since the dogmatical bias of 
the writer need not influence his conclusions; and 
accordingly the possibility of reaching agreement is 
much greater than in literary or historical criticism. 
But whether Buhl may not have gone too far in this 
direction, at times, is at least an open question. While 
he is not an extremist on the supreme value of the Sep- 
tuagint for the determination of the original Massoretic 
text, yet he gives this version prerogatives and privileges 
which may not stand the final test. Of late there has 
been a reaction among scholars on this subject. Even 
Dillmann, in his new commentary on Isaiah, has made 
haste very slowly in using the Alexandrian translation 
for text-critical purposes, declaring that the Septuagint 
text of Isaiah more than abounds (wimmelt) in poor read- 
ings, omissions, and misunderstandings. Indeed, the 
conviction is gaining fe ound, that the ideal of the Sep- 
tuagint translators on the whole was something like that 
which Luther adhered to; namely, that of furnishing a 
translation which was also to be an interpretation. 
' Buhtl’s conclusion on this subject is the following: ‘As 
certain as it is that the differences of the Septuagint text 
is based on readings in their original Hebrew text dif- 
ferent from those found in ours, so certain it is also that 
the Alexandrian text in not a few places merits accept- 
ance in preference to the Massoretic text.” From present 
indications, this wid be the great debatable ground of 
Old Testament textual criticism for years to come. Here 
there ate yet worlds for scholars to conquer; but these 
will not be conquered until the origin, history, and char- 
acter of the Septuagint is better understood. It is much 
to be regretted that Buhl’s work has no index. In this 
it shares the fate of not a few otherwise excellent Ger- 
man books. 





The fifth (and last) volume of Mr. James Schouler’s 
History of the United States of America under the Constitu- 
tion carries the story from the outbreak of the war with 
Mexico to the beginning of that for the maintenance of 
the Union. These fourteen’ years are among the most 
momentous in our history, covering, as they did, the two 
great battles over the slavery problem,—the first growing 
out of the annexation of parts of Mexico, and termi- 
nating in the Clay Compromise taw ; the second starting 
from Douglas’s Kansas-Nebraska bill, and ending only 
with the abolition of slavery. Mr. Schouler is firm in the 

' @pinion that in both cases the Northern states were ex- 
tremely disinclined to take up the question, until it was 
forced upon them; and that President Taylor, although a 
Southern man and a slaveholder, sketched out a line of 
policy which would have averted the struggles, but was 

overborne by the extreme men of his own section. Tay- 
lor is the hero of this volume,—the man Mr. Schouler 
delights to honor for qualities which have not had the 
credit that is their due,—for his sturdy good sense and 
his statesmanlike grasp of political situations, no jess 
than for his unselfish patriotism. Presidents Polk, Fill- 
more, Pierce, and Buchanan, Mr. Webster, Mr. Douglas, 
and even Mr, Clay and Mr. Lincoln, do not come off so 
well. As regards the last, he explains in his preface 
that the great president’s era of full development does 
not fall within this period, and that he yields to no one 
in reverence for the qualities evoked by Lincoln’s deep- 


ening seriousness and his education es onde The 
story is told in a manner which shows that Mr. Schouler 
has grown in power as a historian as his work has 
grown. Much, perhaps, is due to the more dramatic 
tenor of the history of this period. Certainly, no one 
will find him tedious or lacking in graphic power, 
whether he is tracing the main current of political story, 
or turning aside to describe the effect of the gold dis- 
eoveries in California, or the opening of Japan to civili- 
zation, or the progress of the arts and sciences at home. 
The book is a worthy addition to our historic literature. 
(1054 inches, pp. xvii, 581. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
& Cd. Price, $2.25.) 


' Localism in American fiction manifests itself, now- 
adays, in other ways than the choice of strikingly pic- 
turesque scenes and characters, or the use of dialect. It 
affects, too, writers of a literary skill not to be mentioned 
beside that of Miss Jewett, Mrs. Cooke, Miss Murfree, or 
Mr. Cable. Though Judge Charles J. Scofield’s tem- 
perance story, entitled A Subtle Adversary: A Tale of 
Callitso County, is really a study for a novel rather than 
a true work of art in the division of fiction, it is not 
without merit, Its faults are manifest: Diffuseness in 
its 640 large pages, an occasional flatness of expression 
betraying the hand of the amateur, and such ancient 
devices as the use of surnames like Sawtheaire, Trinken- 
viellager, Wriggle, Dabble, and Squabble. The manner 
in general is like that of “ Petroleum V. Nasby’s” novels 
A Paper City and The Demagogue, which, with all their 
unquestionable vigor and veracity of characteristic por- 
trayal, lacked the conception and finish of true literary 
art. But Judge Scofield, like Mr. Locke, has well known 
the people and the politics of the middle-west; and cer- 
tain of his delineations of men, women, and situations 
are far more valuable contributions toward a knowledge 
of some phases of American life than are the caricatures 
proffered in such satires as the now forgotten novel of 
Democracy. The temperance lesson of the story is all 
the more helpful because it is not overdrawn. Light 
o’ Love, by Clara Dargan Maclean, has its scene in 
Charleston before the war. The style is at times rather 
florid, but the author possesses sensibility, an unusually 
large vocabulary, and some power of presenting the local 
color of an interesting city, comparatively infrequently 
portrayed in recent fiction. (A Subtle Adversary. 8} 6} 
inches, cloth, pp. 640. Carthage, [ll.: O’Harra & Co. 
Price, $2.00.—Light 0’ Love. 85} inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. vii, 259. New York: Worthington Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25.) 








The beautifully printed but inexpensive volun® en- 
titled The Apocalypse; Its Structure and Primary Predio- 
tions, would arouse interest if only because of the facts 
that its author, Dr. David Brown of Aberdeen, is eighty- 
seven years of age, and that he is the third member of 
the honored trio from which came that favorite biblical 
commentary, Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s. The 
book grew out of two papers contributed to The Exposi- 
tor. Itis very modestly introduced in the writer’s preface; 
he repeatedly calls it only “an A BC of the Apocalypse,” 
and it is so concise that a summary of its varied contents 
could not be attempted in any save in a long book-review. 
In general, however, it may besaid that it sturdily combats 
what Dr. Brown deems mere naturalistic interpretations, 
or the claims of “the anti-supernatural school,” while, 
constructively, its two chief lines of argument are de- 
voted to the Roman Catholic Church as the predicted foe 
of the true faith, and to the time of the second advent of 
Christ: The pope is the man of sin, “a king of kings, 
for he wears a triple crown,—the diadems of other sov- 
ereigns not being distinctive enough for him. If this 
does not come up to all that is here predicted of ‘ the man 
of sin,’ we may safely say that the prediction will never 
be realized.” As regards the second personal coming of 
Christ: “That bright day which has been the hope of 
the Church in every age is not a question of figures, but 
of faith. It was ‘at hand’ in the apostles’ day; it is at 
hand to-day, and in the same sense ; and if he should not 
come fora thousand years more, it will still be ‘at band,’ 
and in the very same sense.” (8 5} inches, cloth, pp. 
xi, 224. New York: The Christian Literature Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25.) 


Most ministers know what a considerable library of 
direct helpfulness the set of Yale Lectures on Preaching 
has become with the passing years. In its terse and 
fresh volumes such preachers as Phillips Brooks, John 
Hall, Matthew Simpson, Henry Ward Beecher, Wil- 
liam M. Taylor, and others little less noted, have told 
divinity students, not only how to speak as Christians, 














toward home, for the fit men; and ns t ye lates 
speaker was Dr. James Stalker of Glasgow. . a 
lectures on The Preacher and His Models are as fr fresh ha 
suggestive as though there had been no 

the lectureship; and twenty passages, as one turns ; 
pages, might instantly be quoted as examples of pes 
author’s.alertness, apthess of enforcement and illustra- 
tion, and fervor of enthusiasm for his theme and: | 
hearers. The lecture on “The Preacher as 2 Man of fhe. 
Word” is perhaps the strongest,—with its thoughtsom | 
the minister's power and duty to be a master of the = 
divine Word, a master of the human written word, a 
master of the oral word as well, and maybe a maker of. 
useful books. Literary productivity, on the part of 
those fitted for it, ‘ought to be cultivated with precisely 
the same aims as preaching, and with the same earnest- 
ness.” (7}>5} inches, cloth, pp. xii, 284.. New York: 
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A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.50.) 4 

From that widely famous institution, the Elmira ey | a 
Reformatory, New York,—the methods of which are es 
carefully studied on two continents,—comes a second a 


well-packed pamphlet of Papers on Penology, which has 
been edited, printed, ornamented, and bound by inmates 
of the institution. The seven contained papers, with 
three exceptions, are by various writers outside of El- 
mira, They directly or indirettly portray the Elmira 
System of reformation during penalty. Their titles and 
writers are “ The Prisons of Great Britain,” by the late 
Jay S. Butler; “ Principles of Modern Prison Science,” 
by Professor Collin of Cornell; “The Philosophy of 
Crime and Punishment,” by Commissioner-of- Education 
Harris; ‘‘ Criminal Anthropology,” by Dr. Hamilton D. 
Wey of the Reformatory ; “‘ New York’s Prison Laws,” 
by Mr. Eugene Smith, a prominent worker for the New 
York State Prison Association ; and a concise but help- 
ful study of existing prison-labor systems, and an account 
of the present state of the Elmira Reformatory, by the 
compiler of this pamphlet, who is also the editor of The 
Summary, the inmates’ papér issued at Elmira for several 
years. Al] save the two last have previously been printed 
or read; but, as here conveniently gathered, they present 
a body of statements and discussions at once serious and 
hopeful. (64} inches, paper, pp, iv, 148. Elmira, 
New York: At the Reformatory.) % 
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It is pleasing to note that some intelligent instruction 
in the principles of the historical development of Eng- 
lish grammar is increasingly given in elementary text- 
books' designed for school use. Authors of so-called 
“ English grammars ” will not dare, much longer, to fail 
to distinguish between historic changes in word-forms, 
and those arrangements of declension, conjugation, and 
syntax which are merely matters of opinion or conveni- 
ence. The popular Reed and Kellogg course of text- 
books in English has now been enlarged and materially 
strengthened by the addition of a concise treatise on 
The English Language, in which the elements of histori- 
cal English grammar are intelligently presented .to the 
high-school pupil. The exercisesin “ word-analysis and 
word-building” are rather dispropgrtionately extended, 
for so small a book; but on the whole the treatise is a 
welcome one. (635 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 170. New 
York: Effingham Maynard & Oo.) 


Pleasantly written sketches of places and men com- ~ 
pose Mr. William Winter’s Gray Days and Gold, which 
will not be unwelcome to those who read and liked the 
same writer’s ‘modest chapters on Shakespeare’s 7 
land. In style and in moral apprehension of a 
man’s strength of character, the paper on Scott's eae 
is the best in the book. The cheap and May nae P 
the volume is due to the fact that it is reissued herefrom 
the plates of Mr. David Douglas’s (Edinburgh) handy — 
series of books by American authors. (6X4 inches, cloth. — 
New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 75 cents.) f 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The controversy raised in Anglican circles by e con- 
cessions to the “ higher criticism ” of the Old T $s 
made by the writers of the volume Lux Mundi has calle he 
out Bishop Ellicott inreply. Inaseries of five ae 
to the clergy of two of the archdeaconries of his diocese 
(Gloucester and Bristol), he reviews with great ability 
and earnestness the issues at stake. He chargesonthe 
“ higher criticism” a ge | bias against the supernatu- — 





ral, which detracts from value of its conclusions in | 
dealing with documents in which that js found. And — 
. § > > : 











Mr. Gladstone's series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
papa written for The Sunday School Times, is issued in book form by 
with their eminent author. These articles on the 
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“Wer peliere it to be een 4 the most timely, and, in certai , most valuable, se 
ney to the diasaasion relative to the divine inspiration an 
Mr. Gladstone is the most learned man, altho " 
intelligence, his vast and varied experien 
in copnection with such loftinessof personal 
to be so helpful to all candid and really 


ging to the author. pat is a, in 
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This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of 
affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which the critics have 
‘brought againgt it. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone's powers were never used to 
better purpose than in the writing of this book. Those who have been 
accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are 
anxious to learn what are the convictioas of such a representative layman 
regarding it. 
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Confidence.—There is no article 
chiy deserves the entire confidence 
mity as Brown’s Bronchial 
suffering from asthmatic 


=] ‘They. are universally con- 
to aill other articles used for 
The late Rev. Henry Ward 
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booksellers, or mailed, “postpaid. by the publisher. Agents wanted for thisand pr cia beck 
JOHN D, WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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trated by FREDERIC 


A NEW-YEAR’S GREETING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY. 


HIS is an unusually brilliant number, unexcelled in the variety and attract- 


iveness of its contents. It contains the following articles : 


OUR EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO. 
By gg RALPH, after a careful. study of the project and of the work upon 


the grounds. 


POPULAR LIFE IN THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN CAPITALS 
A sympathetic and highly interesting description of genial, jovial, and every- 


day phases of life among the Dg of Vienna and Buda-Pesth. By WILHELM 
Sincer. Translated by H. 


OYESEN. Illustrated by F. MyRBACH, 
A FOURTH CLASS APPOINTMENT. 


An ri. ea and characteristically American novelette. By MARGARET Dz- 
r of 't John Ward, Preacher.” Illustrated by C. D, Gipson, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


By Horatio Briveg, U.S.N., his college classmate and life-long intimate 
friend, 


CANADA'S EL DORADO. 


An interesting outs of British Columbia. By JULIAN RALPH. I)lus- 
EMINGTON. 


49NDON OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 
By WALTER Besant. With twelve characteristic and interesting illustrations. 
A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 
A Farce. By WILLIAM DEAN HoweLts. Illustrated by W. T. SmEp.ey. 
AARON BURR'S CONSPIRACY AND TRIAL. 
By W. S. DryspaLe. With Portrait, ‘‘ Last Days of Aaron Burr,” from the 


remarkable Painting by OLIver I. Lay. 


THE NEO-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 
A popular study of the principal influences which are shaping the religious 


thought of the French people of-to-day. By the Vicomte EuciNzE MELCHIOR 


ocuk. é 
DE LITTL’ MODDER. 
A Canadian Habitant Sketch, By WILLIAM MCLENNAN. [Illustrated by 


CHARLEs S, REINHART. 


THE SORROW OF ROHAB. 
A Poem. By Arto BaTsEs. [Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. 


The Editorial Departments conducted, as usual: Editor's Easy Chair, by 


Grorce Wiiiiam Curtis; £ditor’s Study, by WiLLIAM DEAN HOWELLS; 
Editor's Drawer, by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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Tom: WHAT 'S YOUR HURRY? FIRE? 
Jack: NO, BUT DON'T YOU KNOW THE 
January ‘St. NICHOLAS” 1s OUT? 


Why not begin the Cry year with a subscription 
to ‘ST, NICHOLAS"? . Zé costs 830 00. 
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PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE, 
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Bible Studies for ‘92, 


from the Old and New Testaments, covering the In- 
ternational Sunday-schoo!l lessons for 1891, 


Geo. F, Pentecost, D.D, 


“ Dr. Pentecost always throws his whole soul into 
the work he undertakes.” — Christian Inquirer. 


12mo. Cloth, 416 pages. Price, $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Special rates to clubs, and 
special rates for former volumes. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


A. $. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for saoeaee old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include 
ONE COPY, one year, +150 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Mienonaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advauce. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
An — or any set of 


. or 
will upplied with as many ponedl as “aan an 
sired, at th 1@ following yearly club rates: 








For any number of copies (more than one) mailed . 


to ludiyidual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a to one address, 

c= near A package thus sent is 
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pe on a See pa 
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sir 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get = from another, 
the vapers will be sent accordin ‘This applies to 

kage clubs, at the fifty-cent ra 10 the extent that 
large a ubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
character, The free copies . om 
i AAD sent separately, but will be 


Paditions may be made at an 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a Ba nd oe of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the ad ress changed at any time 
Members of kage clubs do not 
nave this privilege, but any such may have his paper 

hanged from the package to an individual address, 
by paving fifty cents, the differenée in the price of the 
two classes o subscriptions, or may order an ra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or iwenty- 
aye cents for threé months. 
ibers asking to have thé direction of a paper 
chonenl should be careful to name, pes only the ee 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both: county and state. 

If acinb subscription is renewed by some wines per 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige Jy Te ge gg by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription... Renéwals should 
therefore be made early. 

cmoaee copies of any one issue of the paper to e 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, wilt be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. : 


The Sunday School Timés will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which Include tage: 

One copy, one year, 

‘Two or more co ies, one year, 

To mintstersand missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 
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he subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
pf half-yearly snbscriptions at the above rates, the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
bal rivers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, P hiladelphia. 
P.O O. Box 1550. 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Te absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble, 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILYy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers ers everywhere. 
_W. BAKER &0C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put upin1® 
tin cans at 7c, STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
smventorn and only manufacturers, Polladeiphia, Pa. 
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Positively cures Chapped Skin, 
Lips, and all roughness caused by 
ng impure Soaps, Cold Wind or 
Sanborn. Lillie ry, Mrs. Pot- i 
ter, Ellen Terry and Marion Harland é 
use and recommend it. On sale at al! 
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The loss of flesh is a trifle. 
You think you need not 
mind it. 


‘But, if you go on faa 
for some time or lose a good 
deal in a short time, you are 
running down. Is that a 
trifle ? 

Get back to your healthy 
weight and generally you get 
back to health. 


A book on, CAREFUL LIVv- 
ING will tell you what it is to 
get there, and: when Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
useful. Free. 


PB 4 § Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
ew Y 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $3, 
ay 
For any val who will work 6 days with our 
new/book, “ Heart’s Delight,” and not clear 
$25.00. It’s a volume of the latest vocal 
and instrumental music, Nearly 500 puges ; 
size, 10X12 inches; 82 lithograph pictures. 
Price, only $3.00. Same music in sheet form 
would cost at wholesale at least $30.00. Outfit 


free, on receipt of 30 cents to pay tage. 
Quick reply will make money for you ddress, 


H. J, SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, 7, 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


SPECIAL MERIT fr Em 
id all kinds 
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SELL MUSIC & 


scribers for Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four 


cents,and receive samplecopy with jive complete 
of latest vocal and instrumental music. 


A 
Sepezemen nt 8, WOODWARD’S MUS'CAL 
Mm ¥, 842 Broadway. New York. 
made rapidly 
MOR EY calling the 
fo allowed better 
better 
= oa 23 = ao 


oftered by andard 
Sell a useful article, pines ore very 
money 3 Tepe. 


mill pay gos edge 


NOVELTIES ackars 


Convertible Wire leery Handy Button, Self- 
ern ae o.hers. Catalog sent free 
D, CassGREEN Mo. Co., 144 Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 


HILL'S MANUAL --.'cce 


Form Book 

‘ bandaré in For prices a stanr 8 Life. New otteien. 
. ices ask any Book Agent, 

Gatti ere Situs 











>. —— Street, 
Gentlemen canvassers, 


Care of the TEETH 


is of great importance. 
To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 
should be your aim. 
Test 
deliciously flavored 


Rusifoam 


Sample vial mailed free. 
Address 


W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








Fe RABITETY @ PEERS. 
4 o6 We HEN ATEDOUNE 


The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, a every-day 
correspondence, @ 

BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BON 

and BUNKER HILL. 
in quality, reasonable in 
Diyour dealer does not keep 
them, send us your address, and 
we will forward you our complete 
samples free. 

SAMUEL WARD CO., 

49 & 61 Franklin Street, Bosson. 














DIXON'S ee RAR S PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
Ifyourstationer does not keep them,mention The 
Times, and send 16¢. in stamps to Joseph Dixen Crucible Com 
pany, Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth double the monex 


BARGAINS a BICYCLES 


with no extra 
nond Safety all tice iipearigs $00 


| Bernama ester Ratton Tr. nicel Ee 


Sarees esqheap.al nee ttiha lowest pri 
Rouse, Hazard &Co., On F 


BABY CARRIA 











Okaire. / Peete ist 


pas 34, rain a Sth Si. ee 





96 Sacred Pictures” is a aeand 

© estent Large quarto, 9x10 in., 384 

TS = pictures. ces, $1.75 to $2.75. 

terms, freight 
Keystone 


aid; illustrated circular free. 
b. Co., 2368. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 


students, and other energetic Ps persons. Get our terme 
on religious books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where. John C. Winston&Oo., Phila.,Pa..or Chicago,Il}. 


AGENTS %/VEP,3<2 BOOKS. 


our HOLIDAY 
Splendid terma te workers. Send for illustra- 
ted circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 














gn aed is our PHOTO- 
‘BEST ap crea 
We pth. s Ghonbterean Address Galego 


| OP, pte nnac 51458 Jefferson St., 








MAGEE’S EMULSION tf: COD — 


Extract of Mi 


‘ip 


ond Comsaiel Syrup of 
(Line and Soda, ) 


LIVER 


papnes REMEDY FOR 


PULMONARY DISEASES, 
BRONCHITIS, DYS 


assimitared. "2 Whoneantot of Physicia 


regular practice 


ae 


ENERAL pays 


roduce Nausea, and is easil 


ne are prescribing it in thetr 
many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 
Mo TA MOT TAKE WO OTHE, * MAGEE EMULSION | C0., Manf ts, Yoxinto danank 





For Scholars. 


The Scholar's Magazine. 


A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 


ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 
The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons. 


Issued quarterly. 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would let alone. 


It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 


than Iesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 
JOHN D. WATTLBS, PUBLISHER, 


1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fostent « seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal | 





ueen of | 
No sound was heard of ¢ 
Peace brooded o’er the of lashing 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 
Held undisturbed their ancient 


In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago. 


’T was in the calm and silent night 
The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot’s f 
From lordly revel rolling home ;” 
- Triumphal arches, gleam: 
His breast with thoughts of 
om recked the beep what 
paltry province far a 
In the solemn cae 
Centuries ago? 


Within that province fer away 
Went plodding home a w 
A streak of light before him y, 
Fallen through a halfahut « stab 
Across his path. He passed, —for 1 
Told what was going oa within k 
How keen the stars, his only the 
The air how calm, and col 

In the solemn midni 

Centuries ago! 


O strange indifference! low and hb 
Drowsed over common joys and ¢ 
The earth was still,—but knew not 


ee 


boor; 


The world was listening, unawares y 


How calm a moment may p 


One that shall thrill the Bsi-s fo - 


To that still moment none would 


Man’s doom was linked, no more to § 


In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


It is the calm and silent night! 
A thousand bells ring out, and th 
Their joyous peals abroad, and s 
The pt 
The night that erst no name had we 
To it a happy name is given; / 
For in that stable lay, new-born, | 
The peaceful Prince of earth an 

In the solemn midnight 

Centuries agg ! 





THE ESSENTIAL TASK @ 


TESTAMENT SCIENCE 
THE PRESENT TIM! 


(From an inenguenl 2 Address 
Hilprecht. 

Five years have elapsed since. 
departed teacher, Franz Delitz 
premonition of the future and of 
advised me, alone among the fri 
old Father-land, to accept the call 
delphia. I have endeavored, in 
vening time, to the best of my @ 
comprehend the special position 
among the nations of antiqui 
understand the revealed ed 
Old Testament as contained in 
ings of its prophets, This h 
into a study of the peculiar 
changeful history of the whol 
Orient. Among the walis of 
of Bél at Niffer, 1 have search 


lost wisdom. of past centuries, 


se | crumbling remains of the p 
Babylon, I have studied Old ¥ 
prophecy and fulfilment, and 
the route of Abraham with 
Nehemiah’s remnant, across ae 
to the land of Canaan, 

But just at the present time | 
ised land has become the b 
fiercely hostile parties,—the 
fending the old Church and 
modern theology; the one cli 
faith of our fathers and the 
pioning an aggressive “ reli 
age of Darwin.”... 

We are, in a special deg 
responsible for the prese 
dignity and authority of the 
forms the documentary source | 
gion. For a number of 
thority of the Scriptures ha 
object of fierce and well-p} 
for it is the characteristic featu 
criticism that it fails to recogn 
thoritative divine element it 
Scriptures; that it divests the 
Old Testament revelation d 
natural character, placing it” 
with other religions, as the pr 
purely natural devélopment. _ 
of one spirit, source. an¢ 
biblical books, is lost sig 
no longer viewed in the 
— ore ' 


pera te Bl ym: are. 


ness,—charmed and ken 











1 mi da . the exile, fi 
“Tater ot the most 


it else can be 2s of those 
ro Poon or iw dag any sys- 
; om the 


“0 Phe airecas of the. laws of 
super-regular intervention 
regen, a therefore 
from history 
. AD ay siype -exact fulfilment? 
poo Va and of view is taken, itis 
» wondered at that the books of 
Test ment Scripture sink to the 
fo inary Hebrew literature. Like 
nd ind Odyssey of the Greeks, the 
f toe Hindoos, the Nibelungen of 
the Old. Testament is 
contain a mixture of history and 
¢ ‘truth and fiction. Abraham 
ne sturry heavens; Isaac is 
ation of the laughing day. 
own Arabic scholar, Dozy, of 
ity of Leyden, went so far as 
nde from Isaiah 61 : 1 that Abra- 
las a stone fetish; and that Sarah 
ie cave in which it was kept. Such 
is the result of the modern higher 
m a its pretended rationality. 
tre he Christian who, as one of 
mu ion of redeemed, seeks for 
bs fication in the New Teata- 
a le moved by such results, and 
0 interest.in the present prob- 
a Testament theology ; for the 
ye assurance of the personal appro- 
nD vad salvation must be a matter of 
eriencé, and the objective truth 
it facts of redemption upon 
‘this assurance is based is high 
“the higher criticism” anc the 
nd its scientific hypotheses. But 
the New Testament is rooted 
Testament covenant with 
or peecpreced posed therein, in so 
tianity is the religion of the 
nh of Adamitic humanity and the 
n of fatlen man,.and in so far as 
m i view of the world is based 
ic ‘Testament view, in so far this 
becomes of wide-reaching i impor- 
all of us. Accordingly, even 
Ms Christians we may have nothing 
th the modern reconstruction of 
ad its.consequences, yet we should 
bur cause by assuming an attitude 
pt or indifference. If we under- 
F-Opponents’ arguments, we fall 
error of Hengstenberg’s school ; 
> indifferent, we may justl have 
ch cast into our teeth that we 
a nothing to answer or have 
ak-brained and mentally slug- 
»prehend our present duty. 
sor Ed. Keenig, in Rostock, 
nm as one of the foremost cham- 
positive theolo Ry, declared that 
tific field could be thoroughly 
p only by the combined activity 
workers in that field, in a system 
|. criticism and emendation, he 
signed to the study of the ‘Old 
its place and office as an exact 
its aim is to “‘ understand the 
sin the depth of their actuality.” 
} itis the essential office of posi- 
ty to take a firm stand against 
btie and systematic proceedings 
‘e criticism; and at the same time 
8 development with the closest 


importance is the answer to 
n what wf a tures of the 
really hile we do 
with Goldziher and Popper in 
them as a compendium of He- 
dlogy, ie while we do notside 
Stade, and others in 

pay the up legendary 
ters, we can just as 

i them simply as books con- 
tion on various subjects. 

lich meets uz in the recent 
-of D umann, is one to which 

j 4 are ad- 
rates of er valuable 

. nts o y, 

™ ry, chronology, Bonnie 
- vilisation, as well as on 
Smatters, But we find 

in the li y nonu- 

md Egypt; and such an 

store of knowledge, 
‘desirable, by no 

unique value of the 

pene sententand pur- 


pected 
Nature as the only, 





living God, and the communication of his 

lan of redemption to the children of 

through Jehovah’s covevant with 
Abraham as the representative of faith. 

This covenant reaches its goal and con- 
summation in the incarnation of Christ 
and his redemptive sacrifice upon the 
cross. Through this the limitations of the 
Old Testament covenant are removed, and 
as a new covenant it becomes the common 
portion and property of all mankind. But 
with such a true conception of the essence 
and significance of Holy Scripture, the 
requirement of its absolute divine author- 
ity and the exact meaning of this term are 
= ably connected. Old Testament 

re has therefore the further task of in- 
fo and determining the character 
and purpose of the Qld Testament writings, 
sin, F and in their relation to the canon. 

n | flat to do this thoroughly and 
satisfactorily, Old Testament theology 
must devote itself to the study of the 
origin of those sacred documents, both on 
their human and on their divine side; for 
if the Old Testament books had originated 
in no other way than the contemporary 
heathen records, they would have only a 
relative human authority, in spite of the 
truths proclaimed by them. But this 
would be of little pli to us in reaching 
the one thing that is needful....We 
must not forget that our relation to the 
Scriptures, from the religious and from 
the intellectual point of view, may be dis- 
— uished, but cannot be separated. The 

ern theology continually violates this 
axiom; for, as Schmidt correctly re- 
marks, it is their endeavor to eliminate 
the religious factor—that is, whatever ex- 
presses or produces in others subjective 
religious feeling—from all statements of 
fact or expressions of religious experience 
in definite forms. Under the sanction of 
this separation, a sweeping criticism is 
passed upon the historical and metaphysi- 
cal portions of Holy Scripture, while 
simultaneously acknowledgment is made 
of the sincerity and piety of their authors. 
Such a course will naturally be produc- 
tive of intentional and unintentional per- 
versions of the truth; for the historical and 
metaphysical portions of Holy Writ are to 
a certain bers the necessary instrument 
and means by which religious experiences 
are expressed, and therefore they, as much 
as the purely ethico- -religious portions, are 
subject to the law of inspiration. 

Positive theology. firmly maintains, 
Stade’s view to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that the imperfect condition in which 
the text of the Hebrew books has come down 
to us in no way detracts from their inspired 
and divinely authoritative character. In 
order, however, to learn as thoroughly as 
possible from the opposition, and to de- 
stroy the basis of its presumption, positive 
Old Testament theology must endeavor to 
restore the text which it wishes considered 
authoritative, as far as may be possible, to 
its original state. Much hard and earnest 
work has been done in this direction by 
the representatives of both sides. But 
since the difficulties in this field are such 
as to require a wide bibliographical know]- 
edge, a most thorough philological equip- 
ment, and a native critical faculty, there 
is still an immense amount of material 
awaiting final disposition. 


Some merchants get the 
best they can; some get the 
meanest they can. 

Your dealer in lamp-chim- 

-what dees he get for you? 

here are common glass and 
tough glass,tough against heat. 
There are foggy and clear. 
There are rough and fine. 
There are carefully made and 
hap-hazard. 

ou can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can do. 
Insist on Macbeth’s “ pearl 
top” or “pearl glass” which- 
ever shape you require, They | 
are right in all those ways; and 
they do not break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Be willing to pay a nickel |; 
more for 

Piblobucg. 
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‘Quo, &. Macuara £00. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and éx- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 

The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “ 


school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 
induction and practical experience, 


not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
important as more positive means. 


beautiful and helpful. 
teachers. 


or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference bétween the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. 
He respects the individuality of 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7% 5% inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 


This book is not the work o, 


There is as much 





Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 


Canvassers wanted. 
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“Ont that bothersome ny i 


TORREY |” 


The Ti Razors are forged from the finest steel. 
paps ‘F before i it leaves the factory. 


teste 


Why torture Praca 


irae will conquer the hardest 


and make shaving A LUXURY. 


are guaranteed to set a 
STR 10} toa dull ang or in te nor 
ment, than any other Strop in wor! 
d Each bi is carefully 


very Razorsold undera GUARANTEE to Give Satisfaction, If not to 
S| roared had of your dealer, send for Catalogue—tells how to sharpen a Razor, 
J.R. TORREY RAZOR Co. Be Mi O. Box753 R, Worcester, Mass. 








WHAT IS HOME 
without agmother? Nota pleasant place, or one to 
abide in long. wd 
attempt at house-Kee 
Mat in the door-wa: 
your shoes, 
used in America. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
° Branches ; 
Chicago ; 51 and 58 8. Forsyth ‘St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Catalogue and testimonials mailed free. Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” 


unpleasant would be an 
lor Without a “ Hartman” 
yt remove mud and dirt from 


We sell 90 per cent of all the mats 


102 Chambers St,, New York; 508 State St., 
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MAGIC LANTERN! 


ened a ee os aoe 


“fice PAY WELL. 


ers, and ship to all parts a Spee. 
niertalaments for Pipite Kxhibiteen, 


«92 20 PAGE BC BOO 


tale parer, and’eat ter 


McALLISTER. 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


AND STEREOPTICONS) 


Soe Micon is 


means of object teaching for 

Sunday Schools. Ou as- 

— weramatt of eo illustrating Amr, Scruncz, Huwrory, 
Pages, Entense’ 


person with 
Gut lars manufacturers and dea 
te order, how to 
for, arty eee: : 


Stee ee Beri 





We are Manufacturers of, Im. 
porters and Dealers in 


STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 
GAS MAKING APPARATUS, 


60,600 Lantern Slides in Stock. 
Lantern Slides to order, 


MOoOINTOSH 
Battery & Optical Co., 


BAXTER ¢, SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL 4x» LODGE 
FURNITURE 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


ed tm ag 


and 
Write for information to 


“rif REPT PES 





CHICAGO, ILL, 








meu aI 2 re 


RNAMENTAL ° TILE ‘and SHINGLES of 
dences, etc. 


genie 


Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews, 


and 
Opera Chairs. 
. C. SMALL 


2% Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 





CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 

WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 
Estimate given of cost, and descriptive 
rnisbed, on a 


ee 
A. ° 
No. 96 South 2d Bi., 


DE? 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cs mane a co. 133 N- 34 % 


merino. 


| pe FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 


es 
Phi ia., P a. 


‘ior illus. 





MILLIGAN, 728 LIGHT. (Sstaceze Philada 





me SUN DAY 8CHOOLS 
SISC 


LACS AND BANNERS 
AND ALL OTHER USES, 
© BROS., Baltimore. Md. 
Send for illustrated — 





high-grade tin or copper, for churches, rvsi- 
wee patterns for towers, mansards, 

and belt-course. Low price. Circulars free. 

BOSS METAL SHINGLE OO., Camden, N. J. 





Ean aie 


WALL PAPER ore 





Pa. 














COPYRIGHT. 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO., 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your 
next house cleaning. 

Even a can secure cheap comfort and easy 
relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of & few cents ina cake of ny eee With 
it wonders can be purposes in cleaning and 
scouring, for which oses it has no equal, 
“Dirt defies the King,’ it abdicates wherever 
how ome makes its ven hen Be and quickly, too. Ta | 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
1,994,685.25 


all other fi 
Surplus over all 455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. » 


$2,960,394.07. 


Pinca ps ae Prenont 


RICHARD MARIS, Sec, and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H, Montgomer Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, m" Jos. i Gtittn ham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel W 
Alexander Biddle Charles 8. Whelen, 
award F. Beale, Jr. 


OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
error eer saver Enovn. Best all-the-year climatein 
the world. Soil peices, and. kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. Low ces, and uneaelt liberal terms 
© Fr. Stumons, snd Com. C C.aN.W "¥, Chicago, nil. 


FARMS.” MILLS AND HOMES 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Omxst as, P. 

















MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 
na Jan, 6, 1892. 


Ls 
Civil - <n Sg Arts. 
Dircelareo? Sol CO. B. very, Pres. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC" cane Cami Fagen Touaitt. 


etc, oo asonable 
seriewse ete th 
oun Prospective pupils nse 4 need 


and who can ty —_ ae ctory references 


information ad Hale 
anager, Frankiin o ni Wa 
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DO NOT STAMMER. 











Endorsed by Postmaster-General pyopemaher also 
Prot. Horatio C. Wood, M.D., LL.D.; and Prof. 
Harrison Allen, M.D., University of Pennsylvania; 
also by —_— D. Watiles, publisher of The Sunday 
School * bags 





A CHOICE GIFT FOR YOUR FRIEND. 





FRIENDSHIP. THE 


MASTER- PASSION 





| BOO 


By H 
Barnéa,” 


AALDMAAALACLS 
meg oN 


SAAS A 


‘ 


This work, of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and-enclosed in a box, is well 
Price, $3.00. 
.’ by the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, $1.00. 
by Prof. R. E. Thompson, $1.00. “Dr, Trumbull’s “ Yale 
$1.50; 

“A Model Superintendent,” 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


suited for a gift- book for the holidays. 
of Holy Scripture 
of Human Society,” 
Lectures on: the Sunday-School,” 
“ Teaching and Teachers,’ $1.00; 


All Superintendents ass ass x in mre 


on the Nature and History of Friend- 
ship,}and Its Place in the World’s Forces, 
..Clay Trumbull, author of “ Kadesh- 
“The Blood Covenant,” “Yale 
a2. Lecturés on the Sunday-School,” etc. 
Friendship is a theme of the ages. 
book is as fresh and thorough as it is attractive. 
is boldly made that friendship has been.a more potegt fac- 
tor in the world’s forces than any other sentiment or passion, 
not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and the proofs of 
this thesis are presented in detail. 
ture and Scope of Friendship. Part II. gives examples of 
Friendship in History, including all the great epoch-makers 
in the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, strug- 
gle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. Tlie book is 
sure of a wide reading, for its topic is of universal interest. 


Its treatment in this). 


The claim 


Part I. treats of the Na- 


able Rock 
ivine Order 


“ The Impre 
“ The 


“Hints on Child-Training,” $1.00; 
$1.0co. For 








LEE'S ixpucrive 


BIBLE STUDIES. 





Send postal card to H. DB. NOYES & CO., 13} Bromfield  Saeak Boston. 





The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages, 
(24 <4 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Just the 
thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. 
teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
cents each, Bound in fine leather, fifty cents ; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A little book 
It is printed 


Choice enough for a gift to 








‘ New-Boous 


The 
A collection of bye po 
ec. ar piled,” 7 h eon’ ale phrased nd 
‘om thor: y an 
SCHNBID pied, the manic size pages, bound 
Price, e as by mail. 
Calisthenic Eaercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for Schools, Colleges, 
Private Entertainments end Peblic Exhibitions, Prepared by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW. “er yo by mail. 
Guitar Chords, for the Banjo. 
A opigeion al Chords in al Principal Major and Minor Keys, 
intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts, by mail. 
Modet Practice Lessons. 


a 


Guide. 
tnd other pieces of Standard value, 
tas of Mozart, Haydn, 


zed, by GEO. 
ds. 








Send fo: page pamphiet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, | 033 Spring Garden St, Phila., Pa. 


STAMMERING. 


Send for “* pores, sw eir Causes and Cor- 
aes. id to Philip 8. Maxon, D.D,. Boston, 
ass. : 


E. J, E. THores, | Centre, Maga. 


DO YOU | STAMMER 3 x5" sel 
ef Oratory, and for cure Ansa] 
a og RS 14 


N STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
Bua Bt ohn obyag es teat Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Pointer for ‘Teachers. 
‘hes om —— fo. £4 ane 

of the only Sunday School 
ENTIRELY IN COLORS. gf 








mvneds 
. 4th St, "New York oye 














mi you 
. your 
gent you FR 





for mw? Farr Lativen. Lessons ilius- 
trated IN CoLoRs by artista. Address: 


LirTve FOLKS PAPER. Ausany N.Y. 


A thorough! Graded El Course, sel from **The 
Repertairee” by DR. GEO. F. ROOT. Price, agets. by. mail. 
Fortune. 


tiie 
Anew secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
d by MAGGIE RICE. Price goc. by mail. 
Ideal Four Hand Album. 
Cc ed from the best 


Sr 38. Pecan 





ited 
Price $1.00 by maii. 


a Monthly J tnd Organietl, Price, 
$1.50 per year. 


Musteal Visiter. 
Music Choirs 
The 20HN ca 0. 


pa nny ong hoe | 33 “= 36th a= arch Con 
Primary Exercises for Sunday-Schools. 


Indorsed b arp Sunday ~ a Union. 
0 cents per co; 
WARD & 








NEW SINGING-SCHOOL BOOK. 


UMMON new “York City. 
SONG 176 eo ao ro Singte copy. me 


CHIEF. on pares fre S*idited by Wea. Onder 
and A.F. Myers. W. Whitney Co., Pubs., Toled 





THE NEW SONG BOOK. 


GOSPEL HYMNS, No. 6. 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 


Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 


OF GOSPEL HYMNS, No. 6. 


Contains 16 pages more than regular edition. 
Sent by mail on ronan of 40 cents. 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 


74 W. 4th 8t., Cincinnati. | 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. | 81 Randolph 8t., Chicago. St., Chicago. 


LIVING HYMNS 


By Hox. foun WANAMAKER, 
3,000 of. which are in use at 
Bethany School, may be had by 
any one desiring to have the best 
book ever made for Sunday- 


school and week-ni ight meetings. 
Price, 56c., by mail; $4.80 per dozen. 


JOHN J. HOOD, »itititiss,. 
“ SHELLEY'S JEWELS.” Arc'crof 


and moral pod 
general distribution. By mail, 

















=" rTluptrated price! 


ENHOSE price 


6th aceomsthaeht i 


ob ry tee are 


JAMES McCREERY Pe 
Importers and Dealers in Pine Dry Ge 
Broadway, Cor. Eleventh = , 
Good Sense $2 
Are made of the best oe aoe 
mar See Name *' 8) VE -R 
Toc RRs ie cad. 4 


The 
damning. 
Wa 








ee 








ae =! 
and na Peturefndied erg a0 miles throug & : 
ting, bunting, ing, etc. Send starz 
Fionide *‘Home-seeker,’’ tells it all. } 
Q. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin v 


‘il be , 


er eenione 

A great many of the read 
Sunday School Times wish t 
their papers and have them imec 
form for reference. -The vA 
offered are of the same mantuhh; 
those furnished during the past ft 
and —_ have given — 
tion. The pa 
binder week S oat. eo 
not cram at, the back as 
styleof binder is used, but ¢ 
—o a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation tha 

cases, club subscribers- will 
order the Binder through th 
forms the club, the price has 
very low when two or more of 


ordered, 
Tue STxies. | 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stampeq 
ey ; 
Pe WO ot, site, galas, 
Sloth and fuller’s board, fle 
excellent Binder, 
jlineigone, 0 oe, and 100 4 
wiwo oF more, 40 centests the 
each additiontion of 
the: ‘texibic eres hed its 
volume for the~ the pr 
Binder may be i od ; 
permanent p hs 











40 cents a per om, 
sorted ; $3.00 per 1,000. 12 College Place, fon 


id ohn D.¥ 





to admit advertisements that trustw 
The Sunday Schoo! Times intends only = are 


will refund to 


erthy. Should, howev advertisement of a party not in good standing be i 
subscribers any money that they lose thereby - 


ee 

















